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OBITUARY 

GODFREY  WILSON 

The  African  world  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  death  of  Godfrey  Wilson,  in 
May  1944,  on  active  service  with  the  South  African  Army.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  when  he  began  his  anthropological  career  in  1932  have  a  vivid  memory  of  the 
zest  and  freshness  with  which  he  attacked  a  new  field  of  knowledge  and  the  promise 
which  he  showed  of  a  distinguished  career  alike  in  field-work  and  in  the  academic 
sphere. 

He  held  a  studentship  of  the  International  African  Institute  from  1932  to  1934, 
working  under  the  late  Professor  Malinowski  in  the  Anthropology  Department  of 
the  London  School  of  Economics.  He  was  in  fact  one  of  the  first  of  a  group  of 
students  selected  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  and  Professor  Malinowski  to  carry  out  a 
special  programme  of  study  and  field-work  on  the  problems  of  culture  contact. 
In  1934  he  first  went  to  Africa,  with  a  Rockefeller  Research  Fellowship  to  do  field¬ 
work  among  the  Nyakusa  in  Southern  Tanganyika  and  their  allied  tribe  the  Ngonde 
in  Northern  Nyasaland.  In  1935  he  married  Monica  Hunter,  who  had  published  her 
Reaction  to  Conquest  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  African  Institute,  and 
who  held  one  of  the  Institute’s  Research  Fellowships  to  investigate  a  special  aspect 
of  culture  contact  in  her  husband’s  field. 

In  1938  Godfrey  Wilson  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  setting  up  and 
insisting  on  those  standards  of  scientific  scholarship  which  he  believed  ought  to  be 
characteristic  of  any  research  institute.  This  hall-mark  of  scholarship  was  evident  in 
the  publications,  known  as  the  Rhodes-Livingstone  Papers,  to  which  he  and  his  wife 
contributed  a  series  of  studies  which  have  aroused  widespread  interest  both  in  the 
African  Continent  and  among  anthropologists  elsewhere.  His  ‘  Essay  on  the 
Economics  of  Detribalization  in  Northern  Rhodesia  ’  (in  two  parts)  brought  to  the 
fore  the  nature  of  the  social  and  economic  conflict  in  a  country  where  up-to-date 
industrial  development  and  primitive  agricultural  production  existed  side  by  side. 
Critics  may  have  taken  exception  to  his  relating  of  these  local  Northern  Rhodesian 
problems  to  the  wider  aspects  of  world  economics;  but  such  outspokenness  and 
breadth  of  view  were  characteristic  of  all  Godfrey  Wilson’s  work,  and  his  sound 

‘  Africa  the  Journal  of  the  International  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures ,  is 
published  by  the  Institute,  but  except  where  otherwise  stated  the  writers  of  the  articles  are  alone 
responsible  for  the  opinions  expressed. 
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scholarship  compelled  people  who  differed  from  him  radically  to  listen  to  what  he 
had  to  say. 

In  an  article 1  published  in  this  journal  he  described  the  aims  of  the  social 
anthropologist,  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  him,  in  words  which  might 
well  be  applied  to  his  own  work :  e  It  is  the  proper  virtue  of  applied  anthropology 
to  be  both  useful  and  true,  to  combine  practical  relevance  with  scientific  accuracy 
and  detachment.  Like  all  virtues,  this  is  difficult  but  not  impossible  of  attainment. 
Its  attainment  depends  upon  a  thorough-going  realization  of  the  limits  of  scientific 
method  in  its  application  to  human  affairs  and  a  wholehearted  acceptance  of  those 
limits.’ 

His  fearless  criticism  of  certain  administrative  and  economic  policies  led  some¬ 
times  to  open  conflict,  for  he  was  incapable  of  toning  down  his  findings,  or  his 
opinions  which  were  based  on  them,  to  suit  official  views.  The  path  of  the  anthropo¬ 
logist  who  states  honestly  the  facts  which  he  finds  and  the  conclusions  which  he, 
as  a  scientist,  draws  from  them,  is  never  an  easy  one;  for  the  human  beings  and  their 
environment  which  he  studies  are  also  the  raw  material  of  colonial  policy. 

We  all  hoped  that  Godfrey  Wilson  would  inspire  the  young  anthropologists  of 
the  future  with  that  same  intellectual  integrity  and  adherence  to  scientific  method 
which  he  showed  so  clearly  in  his  own  field  of  work  and  in  his  publications.  He  had 
much  to  give  in  a  field  where  experienced  workers  and  scholars  are  all  too  few. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife,  who  is  in  South  Africa  with  their  two 
children,  and  to  his  parents  in  Edinburgh.  M.  H.  R. 

MRS.  RHEINALLT  JONES 

We  have  received  news  from  Witwatersrand  of  the  death,  on  25  April,  of  Mrs. 
Rheinallt  Jones,  honorary  lecturer  in  Bantu  Languages  at  the  University  of  the 
Witwatersrand  and  joint  founder  with  her  husband.  Senator  Rheinallt  Jones,  of  the 
South  African  Institute  of  Race  Relations.  Mrs.  Rheinallt  Jones,  who  had  had  wide 
teaching  experience  in  South  Africa,  was  in  charge  of  the  Institute’s  educational  and 
health  work.  She  devoted  her  life  to  native  welfare  work,  especially  education;  in 
addition  to  her  numerous  activities  connected  with  clubs  for  native  girls,  she  held 
office  for  many  years  on  the  standing  education  committee  of  the  International 
Women’s  Council,  was  national  adviser  on  Native  Affairs  to  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  and  last  year  published  a  ten-year  plan  for  progress  in  native  education, 
which  attracted  widespread  attention. 

Mrs.  Rheinallt  Jones  had  also  studied  problems  of  native  land  tenure,  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  was  based  on  actual  experience  of  the  reserves  especially  in  the 
Transvaal. 

Members  of  the  Institute  and  all  friends  of  Africa  will  deeply  regret  her  loss. 


1  ‘Anthropology  as  a  Public  Service Africa,  vol.  xiii,  no.  1,  January  1940. 
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THE  NKUMU  OF  THE  TUMBA 

RITUAL  CHIEFTAINSHIP  ON  THE  MIDDLE  CONGO 

H.  D.  BR01VN 

THE  tribes  living  round  Lake  Tumba,  a  lake  some  thirty-five  miles  long  by 
twelve  wide  lying  north  of  Lake  Leopold  II  (approximately  o°  30'  south  latitude, 
and  1 8°  east  longitude)  and  draining  into  the  Congo  River  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ubangi,  lack  cohesion  and  show  a  considerable  variety  of  custom  and  language. 
But  they  are  known  collectively  as  Tumba,  the  Government  adaptation  of  the  Native 
term  Ntomba.  Most  of  them  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  the  whole  group 
numbering  perhaps  little  more  than  forty  to  fifty  thousand  at  the  present  time,  though 
there  is  evidence  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  seen  a  great  decrease  in  population. 
European  occupation  of  this  area  goes  back  barely  fifty  years,  Protestant  missions 
having  been  established  for  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  first  mission  post 
was  established  at  Ikoko  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake,  one  of  the  villages  of  a 
group  known  as  Bonginda.  In  pursuing  this  investigation  particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  practices  of  this  group,  but  mention  is  occasionally  made  where 
considerable  differences  have  been  found  elsewhere. 

The  Tumba  are  agricultural,  hunting,  and  fishing  people.  Their  country  is  flat 
and  swampy  with  dense  forests,  and  there  are  many  watercourses  flowing  into  Lake 
Tumba.  There  are  occasional  small,  less  swampy  plains,  and  one  such  area,  more 
open,  with  quite  wide  stretches  of  prairie,  is  a  haunt  of  buffalo.  The  forests  are  fairly 
wel  supplied  with  game,  and  the  swamps,  streams,  and  lakes  with  fish.  A  heavy 
rainfall  and  no  distinct  dry  season  make  agriculture  reasonably  easy  and  famine 
unknown.  Every  family  has  its  plantation  of  manioc,  the  staple  diet,  which  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  plantains  and  bananas.  The  people  make  their  own  tools,  formerly 
smelting  their  own  iron  for  this  purpose,  are  fairly  skilful  at  making  dug-out  canoes, 
engage  in  weaving  raffia  and  making  mats  out  of  split  cane,  and  are  efficient  at  pottery 
production. 

The  role  of  the  nkumu  in  the  socio-religious  activities  of  the  community  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  Tumba  life.  As  a  result  of  European  contact  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  nkumu  are  rapidly  disappearing,  but  it  has  been 
possible  to  collect  considerable  information  from  the  older  men  and  women  among 
whom  the  details  are  still  vividly  remembered.1  The  following  report  refers  to  the 
period  previous  to  European  occupation  and  control,  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
a  large  number  of  people,  but  already  sufficiently  remote  to  become  a  matter  of 
hearsay  before  the  lapse  of  many  more  years. 

An  understanding  of  the  place  of  the  nkumu  among  the  Tumba  requires  a  glance 
at  the  tribal  organization.  According  to  the  people  themselves,  they  migrated  west¬ 
ward,  and  coming  into  these  parts  chose  land  for  themselves.  Among  the  several 

1  In  My  Children  of  the  Forest,  New  York,  1924,  study.  These  more  detailed  notes  are,  however, 
pp.  48-5 1,  Andrew  F.  Hensey  has  briefly  outlined  timely  if  a  record  is  to  be  preserved  that  approxi- 
some  of  the  items  of  interest  observed  among  the  mates  to  accuracy. 
nkumu  of  the  district  adjacent  to  that  of  the  present 
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invading  groups  of  kinsfolk  there  was  always  one  who  was  considered  as  the  family 
head,  and  this  man  could  claim  the  title  of  momene  mokonda ,  the  owner  of  the  land. 
Round  this  man  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  family  group  clustered,  and  he  had 
the  general  direction  of  their  affairs.  He  could  scarcely  be  termed  a  chief,  having 
a  paternal  oversight  rather  than  exercising  any  wide  authority  demanding  organizing 
ability  and  political  astuteness.  The  succession  of  momene  mokonda  runs  collaterally 
through  younger  brothers  in  the  first  place;  hence  if  a  first-born  male  happens  to 
hold  that  position,  the  succession  among  his  younger  brothers  is  in  the  order  of  their 
birth.  When  these  have  all  died  the  succession  passes  to  the  next  generation.  If  all 
the  males  of  a  group  die,  it  is  possible  for  a  daughter’s  son  to  leave  his  father’s  side 
in  order  to  assume  the  position  of  momene  mokonda  on  his  mother’s  side. 

A  momene  mokonda  can  delegate  his  duties  as  head  to  another  member  of  the 
family,  who  is  then  termed  molomi  o  ehe,  the  husband  of  the  settlement.  For  such 
a  privilege  payment  is  generally  made  to  the  momene  mokonda.  Round  these  momene 
mokonda  and  their  immediate  kinsmen  others  gathered,  forming,  it  may  be,  another 
section  of  the  same  settlement,  known  then  as  an  etuka ,  or,  if  numerous,  another 
settlement.1 

The  momene  mokonda  (or  molomi  o  ehe )  hears  and  judges  cases  that  come  to  him,  aided 
always  by  a  group  of  elders,  and  directs  the  activities  of  the  settlement.  However, 
this  does  not  entirely  satisfy  the  Tumba;  they  want  an  nkumu  also.  The  nkumu  is 
chosen,  not  by  the  whole  settlement,  but  by  a  single  village,  or  it  may  be  even  one 
etuka  of  a  village.  If  the  villages  of  a  settlement  were  without  an  nkumu  it  would 
generally,  but  not  necessarily,  be  the  etuka  of  the  momene  mokonda  which  would  lead 
off  by  seeking  one  out.  The  group  desiring  an  nkumu  are  known  as  the  molembe, 
and  they  look  about  for  a  man  of  the  same  tribe  but  not  of  the  same  settlement  or 
village,  an  outsider.  He  must  be  a  man  of  some  wealth,  for  actually  he  will  buy  his 
right  of  authority  and  pay  heavily  for  it.  If  the  man  who  is  approached  accepts,  he 
is  known  from  then  on  until  his  accession  as  Nkema  Akuke,  the  term  nkumu  not  being 
used  until  he  is  finally  invested  with  the  insignia  of  office,  the  montolo ,  or  hat  of 
special  design.  Nkema  Akuke1 %  family  is  known  as  the  ekopo,  or  mango.  This  man, 
once  having  accepted  the  invitation  to  become  nkumu ,  sets  about  amassing  wealth 
in  the  form  of  wives  and  brass  rods.  He  may  be  years  about  it,  but  he  does  not  thereby 
forfeit  his  right  to  the  office,  nor  apparently  weary  those  who  extended  the  invitation. 
Should  Nkema  Akuke  die  before  he  is  installed  as  nkumu ,  or  should  he  wish  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  honour  bestowed  upon  him,  the  succession  passes  to  another  member 
of  his  ekopo.  The  succession  would  normally  pass  to  the  eldest  male  of  the  ekopo , 
but  many  circumstances  may  interfere  to  give  it  to  another  member  of  the  family. 
A  dream  dreamed  by  a  male  of  the  ekopo  to  the  effect  that  he  should  be  the  nkumu 
is  sufficient  to  give  him  the  right  of  succession  over  the  eldest  male.  When  asked 
whether  it  was  common  to  lie  about  such  a  dream  having  occurred,  in  order  to  gain 
the  right  of  succession,  those  questioned  received  the  suggestion  with  emphatic 
negatives,  for  this  is  no  time  to  lie;  any  man  so  doing  would  be  sure  to  die,  and  the 

1  Where  practical,  the  invested  chiefs  set  up  by  ments  are  so  small  and  lacking  in  cohesion  that  it 
the  Belgian  Colonial  Government  are  men  chosen  has  been  necessary  to  set  up  chiefs  arbitrarily  over 
because  of  their  right  to  be  known  as  momene  chieftaincies  very  much  larger  than  were  their  own 
mokonda  or  molomi  o  ehe.  Often,  however,  the  settle-  hereditary  spheres  of  influence. 
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fear  of  death  would  deter  him  from  such  baseness.  Another  sign  of  the  chosen 
successor  is  some  untoward  experience,  such,  for  example,  as  finding  cowrie  shells 
(worn  by  nkumu)  in  a  trap  in  the  forest  or  a  net  that  had  been  put  out  to  catch 
fish. 

Nkema  Akuke ,  whether  the  first  of  his  line  or  a  man  succeeding  in  the  office,  bears 
the  emblems  of  his  rank.  He  wears  an  ilelembe  (a  branch  of  a  special  bush)  stuck  into 
his  belt  on  the  right  side  and  hanging  downwards.  The  special  hat,  montolo,  worn 
by  nkumu  is  not  yet  his  to  wear,  but  he  wears  an  ordinary  skin  hat  known  as  lopope, 
which  is  the  mark  of  any  elder.  This  hat  may  be  ornamented  with  feathers  if  so 
desired. 

When  Nkema  Akuke  decides  that  he  has  acquired  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  him 
properly  to  claim  the  right  of  being  made  an  nkumu ,  he  begins  his  preparatory  arrange¬ 
ments.  Mbili,  a  mixture  of  charcoal  with  some  sticky  substance,  is  smeared  over  his 
body  with  plantain  leaves.  All  ornamented  clothing  is  discarded  and  a  single  cloth 
woven  from  raffia,  and  known  as  molele,  is  worn.  He  refuses  to  sit  on  the  benches  usually 
used  and  instead  sits  on  the  bare  earth.  All  this  is  explained  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  man  about  to  be  raised  to  the  office  of  nkumu  to  be  different  from  others, 
a  man  apart,  separate,  peculiar,  not  partaking  in  the  ordinary  interests  and  affairs  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Nkema  Akuke  now  leaves  his  own  village  accompanied  by  all  his  wives  and 
children,  and  also  by  a  singer,  nyemba,  who  is  paid  to  sing  his  praises,  and  by  several 
male  Batwa  (pygmies),  up  to  half  a  dozen  in  number,  known  as  ntotii  because  of  their 
duty  of  blowing  gourds  and  producing  sounds  which  indicate  praise  of  the  great 
man.  This  party  makes  the  round  of  villages  wherever  relatives  are  found,  and  the 
announcement  is  made  that  Nkema  Akuke  is  about  to  become  an  nkumu.  This 
pilgrimage  accomplished,  a  ‘  doctor  ’  ( nkanga )  is  visited  by  the  aspirant  to  office, 
who  seeks  by  magic  to  discover  whether  it  is  the  propitious  time  for  the  ceremony  of 
installation.  The  whole  company  retires  to  the  private  enclosure  at  the  rear  of  the 
house  belonging  to  the  nkanga  chosen,  this  being  the  place  where  he  performs  his 
wonders.  The  nkanga  resorts  to  nningo ,  that  particular  branch  of  magic  which  has  to 
do  with  reasons  for  strange  and  unaccountable  phenomena.1  Nkema  Akuke  now 
seeks  some  sign  as  confirmation  of  his  determination  to  claim  his  office  at  this  time. 
Some  native  pepper  may  be  wrapped  in  a  leaf  or  merely  covered  by  it,  and  left  within 
sight  of  all,  and  upon  being  opened  it  may  be  found  to  have  turned  into  salt,  or  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  some  earth  that  is  thus  turned  to  salt.  Or  a  cock  may  be  placed  upon 
Nkema  Akuke’s  head  and  covered  with  a  basket  and  thus  left  for  some  time.  Upon 
removing  the  basket  it  may  be  discovered  that  an  egg  has  been  laid.  All  such  tests, 
if  successful,  will  be  regarded  as  indications  that  it  really  is  time  for  Nkema  Akuke 
to  assume  the  office  of  nkumu,  but  if  the  test  fails  he  will  usually  go  ahead  with  his 
plans  anyhow,  fearing  the  shame  that  would  come  to  him  should  he  go  back  to  his 
home  after  having  made  the  triumphant  round  of  his  relatives’  homes.  However, 
should  he  act  thus,  and  he  most  certainly  will,  he  knows  that  his  days  are  numbered, 


1  If  a  man’s  fields  do  not  produce  and  he  cannot 
understand  why,  he  will  resort  to  nningo.  If  it  is 
suspected,  for  example,  that  the  trouble  is  caused  by 
someone  making  ‘  medicine  ’ ,  an  arrow  shaft  is  put 


into  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  and  at  each  name 
mentioned,  the  arrow  can  be  pulled  out  if  the  person 
is  innocent,  but  remains  stuck  fast  in  the  hole  at  the 
mention  of  the  guilty  name. 
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and  that  he  may  have  no  more  than  a  month  or  perhaps  a  year  in  which  to  live  and 
will  surely  die  speedily. 

The  special  objects  attaching  to  the  office  of  nkumu ,  among  these  the  hat,  montolo , 
and  stool,  mbata ,  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  similar  magical  arts  to  determine 
whether  they  may  be  produced  for  the  new  nkumu1  s  use.  They  are  not  present, 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  molembe  which  will  appoint  him,  but  are  mentioned 
by  name.  Apart  from  the  montolo ,  no  further  ceremony  is  required  to  identify  these 
objects  with  their  future  owner. 

The  nningo  ended,  the  Nkema  Akuke  smears  black  mbili  all  over  his  body  again, 
before  the  rites  begin  to  determine  which  of  his  wives  is  to  be  known  as  Nsono, 
the  one  who  will  be  closest  to  her  husband  throughout  his  days.  For  this,  magic 
formulae  ( bienzako ,  sing,  eenzako )  are  used.  All  the  wives  sit  round  in  a  circle  and  the 
nkanga  places  some  irritant  such  as  ground  pepper  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  women.  The 
wife  whose  eyes  stream  most  and  whose  discomfort  is  also  accompanied  by  a  violent 
shaking  of  the  body  is  known  to  be  Nsono.  Here  again,  lying  is  believed  to  be  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  shaking  of  the  body  is  something  that  is  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
possible  of  simulation,  the  real  being  easily  distinguished  by  all  from  the  false.  Nsono 
is  now  stripped  of  all  clothing  and  her  body  smeared  by  the  nkanga  with  yellow  clay 
on  one  side,  and  with  white  on  the  other.  A  belt  of  leaves  is  put  round  her  waist 
and  a  small  bit  of  cloth  between  the  legs  with  each  end  attached  to  the  belt.  Near  by 
a  gourd  with  ‘  medicine  ’  in  it  has  been  standing  ready  for  the  next  step  in  the 
ceremonies,  and  this  is  now  smeared  with  white  clay,  a  parrot’s  feather  stuck  in 
the  neck,  and  handed  to  Nsono,  who  receives  it  in  one  hand.  Into  the  other  hand 
is  put  a  section  of  plantain  stalk,  into  one  end  of  which  has  been  stuck  a  parrot’s 
feather.  A  third  feather  is  placed  in  her  mouth  so  that  she  cannot  speak,  greet  any¬ 
one,  or  eat.  She  is  now  tied  with  a  cord  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  young  men 
attending  Nkema  Akuke.  At  this  point  of  the  procedure  the  nkanga  states  his  price 
for  his  work,  which  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  hundred  brass  rods,  worth 
to-day  about  fifty  francs,  but  formerly  double  that  amount.  The  future  nkumu, 
accompanied  as  before,  leaves  for  the  village  of  the  molembe.  Nsono  starts  off  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  for  she  is  now  imbued  with  a  sort  of  frenzied  strength,  and  for 
this  reason  has  been  tied  up  and  put  in  charge  of  a  strong  young  man,  otherwise  she 
would  be  off  so  fast  that  no  one  could  catch  her,  and  would  go  into  the  forest,  where 
she  would  live  for  days  unseen. 

In  the  village  of  the  molembe  the  party  all  sit  in  an  ebanga  belonging  to  one  of  the 
elders.  This  is  the  place  where  the  Tumba  men  really  live — their  houses  are  just 
sleeping  and  cooking  establishments,  but  the  ebanga,  having  a  roof  for  shade  and  no 
walls,  is  the  place  where  the  men  congregate  and  spend  their  leisure  time.  It  is  also 
the  site  of  the  village  smithy,  which  takes  up  one  end.  Here,  then,  Nkema  Akuke  and 
his  party  sit  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and  neither  he  nor  Nsono  may  eat  food  or  drink 
wine  during  this  period.  Games  are  played  by  the  molembe — mock  battles,  dances,  and 
songs  chiefly  of  battle,  and  before  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appear  the  group  in  the 
ebanga  begins  to  march  up  and  down  the  village  singing. 

At  dawn  the  whole  party,  accompanied  by  a  large  crowd,  make  their  way  to  a  place 
in  the  bush  where  there  is  an  elevation  of  some  sort.  Here  Nkema  Akuke  climbs  up 
and  takes  his  stand,  accompanied  by  Nsono.  Now  the  molembe  choose  the  Bilepo 
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Okoke,  a  young  woman  of  their  own  number,  who  will  thereafter  be  known  by  this 
name.  She  is  an  official  cymbalist  and  must  always  begin  beating  before  others  may 
join  in.  In  reality  the  members  of  the  molembe  have  decided  beforehand  who  shall 
be  chosen  for  this  position,  and  the  woman  of  their  choice  now  takes  her  stand  on 
the  elevation  together  with  Nkema  Akuke  and  his  wife,  Nsono. 

The  member  of  the  molembe  whose  right  it  is  by  inheritance  to  place  the  montolo 
(see  Plates)  upon  the  head  of  the  nkumu  now  comes  forward  with  it.  This  hat,  about 
twelve  inches  in  height,  is  woven  of  raffia  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  but  the  brim, 
instead  of  being  at  the  base,  encircles  the  top  of  the  crown.  It  is  usually  decorated 
with  a  burnished  brass  plate  attached  to  the  front,  and  perhaps  a  second  one  behind, 
and  in  these  modern  days  it  is  quite  in  style  to  hang  a  row  of  safety  pins  from  the 
‘  brim  ’  or  ‘  halo  ’  encircling  the  crown.  When  the  nkumu  is  the  first  of  his  fine,  the 
montolo  is  purchased  by  him,  but  in  the  case  of  succession  it  is  that  used  by  the  deceased 
predecessor,  and  has  been  kept  by  the  molembe  until  this  time.  It  is  his  badge  of 
office  and  sign  of  authority.  The  bringing  out  of  the  montolo  is  an  occasion  for 
merriment.  Nkema  Akuke  calls  for  his  montolo ,  but  the  molembe  tease  and  tantalize  him 
and  ask  for  money.  The  amount  is  a  fixed  sum,  but  Nkema  Akuke  pays  out  at  first 
but  a  few  rods,  is  teased  for  more,  and  so  on  undl  he  has  provided  the  total  amount, 
usually  about  one  hundred.  The  member  of  the  molembe  whose  duty  it  is  to  place 
the  montolo  on  the  head  of  the  nkumu  begins  to  tease  the  crowd.  He  chooses  various 
names  by  which  the  nkumu  might  be  called,  everybody  knowing  all  the  time  what 
his  name  must  be.  He  asks  the  people,  ‘  Shall  we  call  him  so-and-so  ?  ’  ‘  We  refuse 
reply  the  people.  ‘  Or  so-and-so?  ’  ‘  We  refuse.’  And  each  time  names  whereby 
nkumu  are  known  are  repeated.  Finally  the  correct  name  is  given,  as,  ‘  Shall  we  call 
him  Nkumu  Lobondola  ?  ’  and  the  crowd  roars  its  approval,  ‘  Ooooo !  ’  The  montolo 
then  being  placed  on  Nkema  Akuke ’s  head  he  now  becomes  Nkumu  and  leaps 
down  among  the  crowd,  who  bear  him  off  to  their  village  with  rejoicing.  In  the 
choice  of  names,  the  first  nkumu  in  a  village  is  known  as  Nkumu  Lobondola.  If  there 
is  another  section  of  the  village  with  an  nkumu  of  its  own,  he  must  take  another  name, 
such  as  Nkumu  lyeli  Bokonga.  Successors  must  always  take  the  names  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors  whatever  their  own  personal  names  may  be.  An  nkumu  chosen  by  a  molembe 
which  is  also  the  momene  mokonda,  the  hereditary  owner  of  the  land,  is  known  as 
Nkumu  e  Bitindi  ( Nkumu  of  the  heels),  for  he  occupies  a  more  important  position 
than  his  fellows,  and  is  thus  the  support  which  holds  up  the  whole  group  of  nkumu 
chosen  by  other  melembe. 

The  nkumu  is  borne  off  to  his  nongo,  his  residence,  which  in  this  case  is  temporary, 
to  be  replaced  later  by  a  permanent  one.  The  nongo  comprises  the  whole  unit  of 
buildings  for  the  nkumu ,  including  his  own  sleeping  quarters,  the  houses  for  his  wives, 
the  ebanga  where  he  spends  the  daylight  hours,  and  a  row  of  houses  for  his  children. 
His  ebanga  and  his  own  sleeping  quarters  are  screened  from  the  public  gaze,  making 
a  place  known  as  ipana.  In  the  case  of  a  new  nkumu  the  screen  is  temporary,  but 
when  the  permanent  nongo  is  built,  a  permanent  ipana  is  made  by  planting  umbrella 
trees  ( melembe ,  sing,  molembe )  in  a  rectangular  or  circular  fashion.  Here,  sheltered 
from  intrusion,  the  nkumu  remains  in  retirement  {auli)  for  a  month.1  While  he  remains 

1  Auli  refers  to  the  sitting  of  a  hen  on  eggs,  nkumu  at  this  juncture  of  the  ceremonies, 
the  seclusion  of  a  woman  after  childbirth,  or  of  the 
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thus,  Nsono  is  a  very  prominent  figure.  Still  arrayed  as  previously  described,  she  sits 
outside  the  nongo  near  the  road  on  the  special  stool  of  the  nkumu.  Nobody  may  pass 
her  with  food,  a  humane  law,  considering  that  she  must  spend  the  day  fasting.  If 
anyone  attempts  to  do  so  she  catches  the  unlucky  individual,  helps  herself  to  as  much 
of  his  food  as  she  wants,  the  victim  meanwhile  begging  her  to  be  merciful  and  leave 
him  a  small  portion,  and  the  booty  is  taken  into  the  ipana.  During  this  sentinel  duty 
Nsono  must  still  keep  the  parrot’s  feather  in  her  mouth  and  maintain  silence,  so,  in 
case  she  catches  an  unsuspecting  bearer  of  food,  the  remonstrance  and  argument 
are  all  one-sided.1  After  the  first  day  Nsono  no  longer  sits  outside  the  nongo  but  goes 
from  place  to  place  in  the  village,  choosing  spots  where  people  may  least  expect  her, 
hoping  thus  to  reap  a  bigger  harvest  for  her  pains.  This  is  kept  up  for  eight  days, 
which  comprise  two  Tumba  ‘  weeks  ’  of  three  days’  work  and  one  of  rest.  The  rest- 
day  is  appropriately  named  boina  bo  nsono  after  the  duty  of  Nsono  of  sitting  doing 
nothing  day  by  day.  The  eight  days  of  this  ceremony  over,  Nsono  lays  aside  her  gourd 
and  plantain  stalk,  which  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  first  central  supporting  post 
of  the  ebanga  on  entering.  She  is  given  a  fresh  coating  of  chalk  and  three  coloured 
stripes  are  drawn  the  length  of  her  back  and  down  her  arms.  She  still  remains  close 
to  the  nkumu. 

Various  personalities  are  connected  with  the  nongo  of  an  nkumu.  The  Basele  is  a 
male  slave,  clothed  in  a  skin  breech  cloth,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  callers  at  the 
ipana  before  admitting  them  to  the  presence  of  the  nkumu. 

Mpenge  is  the  name  taken  by  the  wife  first  married  by  the  nkumu.  From  henceforth 
she  no  longer  accompanies  her  husband,  and  their  cohabitation  ceases  unless  the 
nkumu  is  willing  to  pay  her  each  time  the  sum  of  one  hundred  rods.  But  the  nkumu 
is  obliged  to  eat  all  food  she  cooks  for  him  even  though  they  have  a  quarrel.  Mpenge 
does  not  honour  her  husband  with  the  special  greeting  accorded  to  nkumu ,  but  greets 
her  husband  and  all  other  nkumu  as  she  would  ordinary  people.2  The  second  wife 
of  an  nkumu  must  assume  the  name  of  lyombo  Anganda,  but  no  importance  attaches 
to  her  position. 

Among  the  Tumba  generally,  apart  from  the  Bonginda,  a  woman  is  chosen  from 
the  molembe  to  bear  the  title  Bolumbu  Itina  i  Ekopo  ( Bolumbu ,  the  ‘  raison  d’etre  ’  of 
the  ekopo).  She  is,  it  would  seem,  a  symbolical  figure,  a  reminder  that  the  ekopo 
owes  its  existence  to  the  molembe  of  which  this  woman  becomes  the  titular  head. 
While  the  nkumu  is  still  in  seclusion  the  chosen  woman  is  taken  to  the  open  space 
between  the  ipana  and  the  row  of  sons’  houses,  known  as  the  nanda.  Here,  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  crowd  she  is  praised  by  being  addressed,  ‘ Bolumbu  Itina , 
bototo! ’  and  the  crowd  exclaims,  ‘ Bwoo l’3  Strips  of  leopard  skin,  about  eighteen 


1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  some 
exceptions  to  those  who  may  be  caught  and  robbed 
by  Nsono  during  her  eight  days  of  watching.  No 
member  of  the  molembe  may  be  thus  treated,  twins 
and  their  parents  are  exempt,  and  also  all  children 
born  to  the  nkumu  before  he  attains  office,  these 
being  termed  maomi. 

2  Besides  Mpenge,  a  mother  of  twins  is  also  exempt 
from  according  nkumu  special  salutations,  and  among 
some  groups  the  father  of  twins  is  also  exempt. 

3  This  ceremony  gives  husbands  of  any  village. 


whether  they  are  members  of  the  molembe  or  not, 
the  opportunity  to  single  out  a  favourite  wife  for 
special  honour,  for  at  this  time  any  woman  may  be 
given  the  name  of  Bolumbu,  though  not  with  the 
significant  complement  of  Itina  i  Ekopo.  The  cere¬ 
mony  is  similar,  is  performed  at  the  nanda,  but  besides 
receiving  the  strips  of  leopard  skin,  she  must  be 
divested  of  all  her  clothing,  a  new  lomboo  and  mpongo 
are  then  placed  round  her,  and  the  strips  of  skin  then 
attached  to  the  new  belt. 
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inches  long  and  two  inches  in  width,  numbering  up  to  seven  are  brought  and  attached 
to  the  back  of  her  lomboo  by  folding  them  over  it.1 

The  first  male  child  which  was  born  to  the  nkumu  before  he  acceded  to  the  office  is 
known  as  lyomi  'Nkoi.  If  he  has  none,  then  the  right  to  this  name  passes  to  the  first 
male  child  to  be  born  to  his  younger  brothers.  Any  child  born  on  the  day  that  the 
nkumu  is  given  his  montolo  is  also  called  lyomi ;  if  a  male  he  will  be  Mo  la  lyomi,  if  a 
female,  Mpembe  lyomi.2  These  children  must  not  see  the  nkumu  until  they  are  old 
enough  to  know  his  name  and  greet  him  properly,  and  so  they  are  taken  to  some 
village  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  has  his  residence.  When  such  children  are 
considered  old  enough  to  take  up  residence  in  the  village  of  the  nkumu  it  is  an  occasion 
for  revelry,  a  big  dance,  nteko,  is  held,  and  there  is  a  feast.  The  child,  lyomi,  is  brought 
to  the  village  of  the  nkumu  with  rejoicing,  and  this  is  a  signal  for  everybody  desiring 
to  do  so  to  help  himself  to  anything  belonging  to  the  nkumu.  Goats  and  fowls  may 
be  killed  and  eaten,  sugar-cane  rooted  up,  bananas,  plantains,  and  other  crops  grow 
ing  near  by  seized  for  food.  Because  of  this  custom  the  nkumu  will  take  precautions 
and  send  his  livestock,  at  least,  off  to  some  other  village  in  order  not  to  lose  more 
than  he  can  help.3 

The  nyemba,  the  singer  or  singers,  and  the  ntotii,  the  praisers  already  mentioned, 
remain  with  the  nkumu  during  his  period  of  seclusion.  Added  to  these  is  ntomba 
lokombi,  the  bearer  of  the  lokombi,  a  stringed  instrument  played  with  the  fingers, 
similar  to  a  bass  viol  in  its  general  appearance. 

Inside  the  ipana  during  the  seclusion  of  the  nkumu,  few  people  have  the  right  of 
entrance,  but  as  one  enters  the  ebanga  where  the  daylight  hours  are  spent,  one  finds 
the  couch  of  the  nkumu  on  the  left  and  towards  the  rear.  On  the  same  side  and  towards 
the  front  are  seated  the  ntombe  lokombi  and  the  nyemba.  Nsono’s  couch  is  to  the  right 
of,  and  parallel  to,  that  of  the  nkumu,  but  still  to  the  left  of  the  centre  posts.  To  the 
right  of  her  couch  is  the  fire  in  the  centre,  and  beyond  the  fire  on  the  right  side  is  a 
couch  for  the  maomi,  likewise  somewhat  to  the  rear,  with  a  space  in  front  for  the 
ntotii. 

The  month’s  seclusion  being  completed,  the  nkumu  prepares  to  buy  the  homage  of 
the  village.  Nsono  gets  rid  of  her  decorative  colours,  and  assumes  ordinary  attire, 
becoming  like  any  other  of  the  wives,  and  is  ready  to  take  up  all  the  usual  duties  of 
a  wife,  whether  in  the  garden  or  at  the  house.  The  people  are  called  to  come  and 
render  to  the  nkumu  their  homage  and  praise.  The  men  come  to  the  ipana,  are  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  their  nkumu  and  seat  themselves  on  the  bare  earth  with  their  legs 
wide  apart  and  facing  him.  They  then,  without  uttering  a  word,  greet  him  in  the 


1  The  lomboo  is  a  belt  which  used  to  be  worn  by 
Tumba  women  encircling  the  buttocks,  and  this  was 
used  to  attach  their  only  garment,  the  ekene  among 
the  Bonginda,  this  being  a  short  loin  cloth,  or  an 
mpongo  among  other  groups,  this  being  a  woven 
cloth  strip  worn  between  the  legs. 

2  When  a  new  nkumu  assumes  office,  one  already 

in  office  will  take  this  opportunity  of  getting  more  of 
his  sons  named  lyomi.  He  takes  them  to  the  molembe 
of  the  new  nkumu,  and  having  placed  a  bracelet  of 
cowrie  shells  on  the  right  wrist,  and  sometimes  one 
on  the  right  ankle,  asks  the  member  of  the  molembe 


whose  right  it  is  to  give  away  the  montolo  to  name 
these  sons  Maomi  (pi.  of  ‘  lyomi  ’).  This  man  will 
then  take  such  a  son,  and  presenting  him  to  the 
people  introduce  him  by  giving  him  a  name,  and 
following  with  praise  as,  ‘  One  lyomi  Lonzue,  bototol’ 
and  the  crowd  replies  with  the  customary  ‘Brno!’ 

3  It  is  well  to  remember  that  not  every  individual 
bearing  names  associated  with  the  institution  of  the 
nkumu  is  directly  concerned  with  it.  With  the  practice 
of  ‘  resurrecting  ’  dead  relatives  by  naming  new-born 
children  after  them,  such  names  as  these  become 
widespread. 
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customary  manner,  with  a  double  clap.  They  are  told  by  the  nkumu  to  repeat  the 
salutation,  and  having  done  so  may  be  asked  to  do  it  a  third  time.  They  are  then 
given  a  few  rods  in  payment.  If  the  nkumu  sees  some  member  of  his  own  ekopo 
coming  to  greet  him,  he  gives  him  special  honour  by  ordering  him  to  lie  flat  on  his 
back  instead  of  merely  sitting,  and  at  the  end  he  gives  him  a  larger  gift  of  rods  than 
the  others  receive.  In  this  way  the  nkumu  may  pay  out  a  great  many  rods  to  those 
who  thus  render  him  homage.  Ordinarily  a  man  will  receive  five  or  six,  but  one 
specially  honoured  may  be  given  as  many  as  twenty.  From  the  beginning  the  nkumu 
has  to  pay  heavily  for  his  honours,  and  only  a  wealthy  man  can  hope  to  attain  them. 
For  this  reason  a  lawful  successor,  if  not  wealthy,  may  be  glad  to  give  up  his  rights 
to  another  more  fortunate  member  of  the  ekopo.  Homage  having  been  paid,  word  is 
sent  out  that  the  nkumu  is  about  to  come  forth,  and  crowds  begin  to  gather.  A  coat 
of  red  camwood  powder  mixed  with  oil  is  smeared  over  the  nkumu ,  the  brass  plates 
are  attached  to  his  montolo ,  and  he  is  attired  in  all  his  finery.  The  crowd  outside 
dances,  and  when  tired  sits  on  the  ground  to  await  the  rest  of  the  ceremony.  Inside, 
the  lokombi  begins  to  play,  the  nyemba  to  sing,  and  the  Batwa  ntotii  to  praise  the 
nkumu  by  uttering  an  ululating  sound.  Accompanied  by  Nsono,  Bilepo,  and  the 
maomi,  the  nkumu  himself  begins  to  dance.  The  temporary  protecting  screen  round 
the  ipana  is  pulled  down,  and  he  is  seen  by  all.  After  his  dance  he  retires  again  and 
the  crowd  disperses. 

When  Nkema  Akuke  becomes  nkumu  he  changes  everything  possible  so  as  to 
become  different  from  other  men.  Thus  he  assumes  a  different  gait,  a  sort  of  bow- 
legged  waddle,  a  different  tone  of  voice,  and  it  seems  that  under  this  influence  even 
his  facial  features  undergo  a  change.  Accompanied  by  his  retinue,  he  visits  the 
various  villages  where  he  has  friends  and  relatives  in  order  to  greet  them.  This  over, 
the  musicians  wish  to  take  their  departure  and  are  paid  for  their  services  by 
the  nkumu. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies  the  nkumu  with  his  ekopo  and  the  molembe 
negotiate  concerning  their  obligations  to  one  another.  If  the  nkumu  is  the  first  of  his 
line,  he  and  his  ekopo  are  given  land  to  cultivate,  while  succeeding  nkumu  simply  take 
over  the  land  originally  accorded.  The  moiembe  call  their  nkumu  their  wife,  and  they 
designate  themselves  husband.  They  thus  reckon  the  relationship  between  molembe 
and  ekopo  to  be  that  of  husband  and  wife,  and,  as  in  an  actual  marriage,  there  must 
be  an  interchange  of  obligations  performed  in  a  spirit  of  harmony.  Also,  as  in 
marriage  a  wife  may  be  divorced,  so  an  nkumu  with  his  ekopo  could  be  sent  off  to  their 
home  and  the  arrangement  terminated.  It  not  infrequently  happened  that  as  strangers 
the  ekopo  fell  out  with  their  hosts  and  if  such  a  disagreement  could  not  be  righted 
they  might  be  refunded  the  payments  with  which  they  had  purchased  their  rights, 
and  sent  off  home. 

Among  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  molembe  and  ekopo  are  included  the  sharing 
of  certain  animals  and  birds  killed  in  the  hunt,  among  which  are  the  leopard  and 
elephant.  All  killed,  whether  male  or  female,  must  be  divided.  Of  certain  other 
animals,  including  the  wild  pig,  antelope,  and  buffalo,  if  a  female,  no  portion  is  given, 
if  a  male,  the  required  portion  is  presented.  These  reciprocal  obligations  are  limited 
strictly  to  the  ekopo  and  molembe ;  if  others  outside  of  these  groups  wish  to  present  the 
nkumu  with  meat  to  honour  him  or  to  curry  favour,  they  may  do  so,  but  thev  are  under 
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no  compulsion.  If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  fails  to  fulfil  its  pledges  in  this  matter 
of  giving  part  of  the  kill,  or  in  anything  else,  the  aggrieved  party  may  call  the  council 
together.  This  consists  not  only  of  members  of  the  molembe  and  ekopo,  but  of  all 
elders  of  the  village  or  villages  connected  with  this  particular  one.  The  party  judged 
in  the  wrong,  whether  ekopo  or  molembe,  will  be  fined,  the  injured  party  receiving  its 
share,  and  both  parties  will  be  charged  to  live  together  harmoniously  and  observe 
their  contracts. 

The  power  of  the  nkumu  was  apparently  limited,  and  did  not  supersede  that  of 
the  momene  mokonda.  When  trials  came  up,  the  aggrieved  party  might  go  either  to  the 
momene  mokonda  or  to  the  nkumu.  If  it  was  necessary  to  call  the  village  elders  together 
about  it,  both  these  authorities  were  present  at  the  hearing.  First  the  young  men  of 
the  group  were  allowed  to  give  their  verdict,  then  the  old  men,  after  that  momene 
mokonda  (or  the  molomi  0  ehe ),  and  finally  the  nkumu  was  given  the  privilege  of  the 
last  word.  He  would  comment  on  the  opinions  of  each  of  the  judges,  criticizing  one 
young  man,  commending  another,  and  then  giving  his  own  verdict,  at  which  the 
group  would  assent  by  saying,  ‘  Even  so,  grandfather  ’.  The  whole  group  of  judges 
would  then  fix  the  fines,  a  double  portion  of  which  went  to  the  nkumu. 

The  actual  manual  labour  which  an  nkumu  may  do  excludes  anything  endangering 
life  or  limb,  or  requiring  agility  and  speed.  He  may  clear  the  bush  for  his  gardens : 
this  is  a  man’s  work.  He  may  take  part  in  the  building  of  his  houses,  but  may  do 
no  high  work,  and,  among  the  inland  groups,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Batwa  to  put  the 
roof  on  for  him.  The  nkumu  may  also  prepare  pitfalls  for  catching  game,  but  cannot 
engage  in  any  other  type  of  hunting  or  do  any  fishing.  Digging  a  grave  is  prohibited, 
for,  as  we  shall  see,  everything  pertaining  to  death  must  be  ignored  by  the  nkumu. 

Other  rules  affecting  the  daily  life  of  the  nkumu  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three : 
those  affecting  his  person,  those  having  to  do  with  his  food,  and  social  regulations. 

One  of  the  great  points  of  observance  in  the  first  class  of  regulations  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  montolo.  The  nkumu  must  on  no  account  be  seen  during  daylight  hours 
with  an  uncovered  head.  If  he  wishes  relief  from  the  cumbersome  montolo  he  may 
take  it  off  in  the  darkness  of  his  house  and  put  on  an  ordinary  hat  made  of  skins, 
and  when  night  falls  he  may  walk  where  he  will  bareheaded  if  he  so  desires.  The 
skin  hat,  known  as  louku ,  may  be  made  from  two  animals  only,  in  the  case  of  an 
nkumu,  one  being  the  nkulupa,  a  species  of  antelope  with  light-coloured  hair,  and  the 
other  the  iyoko,  an  animal  resembling  a  beaver.  The  skin  of  the  nkulupa  may  be  used 
by  anyone,  but  the  iyoko  is  reserved  for  the  nkumu  only  with  one  exception.  The  skin 
of  the  iyoko  may  also  be  used  for  the  carrying  strap  for  infants  known  as  nyarnba, 
which  is  worn  over  one  shoulder  in  bandoleer  fashion.  For  the  nkumu  the  skin  of 
the  iyoko  is  limited  to  the  informal  hat,  louku,  and  for  making  into  the  lokoto,  a  pouch 
used  for  carrying  small  objects  and  worn  like  a  sporran.  As  a  corollary  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  montolo  may  be  noted  the  importance  attached  to  the  head  of  the  nkumu , 
which  must  never  be  seen  uncovered  in  daylight. 

The  Bonginda  nkumu  never  wash  in  the  daytime,  but  may  wash  at  night  with  hot 
water.  The  inland  nkumu  never  wash.  Even  the  Bonginda  nkumu  never  wash  their 
heads,  and  no  nkumu  ever  cuts  his  hair.  If  the  nkumu  becomes  too  greatly  incon¬ 
venienced,  one  of  his  wives  may  delouse  his  head,  but  only  within  the  privacy  of  the 
house,  by  the  light  that  enters  the  rear  opening. 
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An  nkumu  can  never  walk  alone,  but  must  always  be  accompanied  by  others,  and 
on  no  occasion  whatsoever  may  he  run.  Even  though  he  never  washes,  if  he  is  out 
in  the  rain  and  sees  everybody  else  hurrying  for  shelter,  he  will  not  quicken  his  pace. 
His  movements  must  be  slow  and  deliberate.  The  nkumu  never  sleeps  alone;  waking 
and  sleeping  he  is  attended  by  someone.  But  apart  from  this  he  is  free  to  go  where  he 
wishes.  The  nkumu  is  not  indiscriminate,  as  others  may  be,  in  his  private  habits,  but 
must  use  his  own  latrine  at  all  times,  and  if  travelling  must  have  his  own  latrine  in 
each  place  where  he  stays.  The  inland  nkumu  frequently  take  advantage  of  this  custom 
by  hiding  their  accumulated  brass  rods  at  the  bottom  of  a  freshly  dug  latrine.  Such 
hidden  wealth  will  be  acquired  by  an  inheritor  at  the  decease  of  the  nkumu. 

In  speaking  of  himself  the  nkumu  never  refers  to  himself  by  his  title  but  always 
by  his  own  name. 

The  couch  upon  which  the.  nkumu  sits  or  reclines  during  the  daytime  may  not  be 
shared  indiscriminately  with  others,  but  those  permitted  to  sit  upon  it  at  the  same 
time  as  the  nkumu  are  maomi,  women,  and  Batwa.  The  reservation  of  this  couch  for 
the  use  of  the  nkumu  is  not  surprising,  but  the  exceptions  are.  One  explanation  given 
was  that  women  and  Batwa  are  not  bato  ba  zee,  persons  in  particular;  they  do  not 
count  for  anything  in  the  social  life  of  the  community;  they  are  not  really  ‘  people  ’. 
Another  explanation  was  that  they  do  not  pay  fines,  this  being  tantamount  to  saying 
that  they  are  exempt  from  laws  and  therefore  cannot  break  laws  even  by  doing  what 
would  be  for  others  an  illegal  act.  The  stool  of  the  nkumu,  however,  has  closer 
restrictions  in  the  manner  of  its  use.  Besides  the  nkumu  only  two  others  may  sit  upon 
it,  Nsono  and  Mpenge.  It  is  always  carried  by  one  of  his  wives,  though  not  necessarily 
by  any  special  one. 

The  restrictions  concerning  the  food  of  the  nkumu  are  many.  He  may  eat  food 
only  in  his  own  house,  or,  if  on  a  journey,  in  one  given  over  for  his  use.  He  may  not 
enter  another  house  to  partake  of  food  even  if  invited  to  do  so.  Likewise  the  nkumu 
may  not  eat  in  the  forest,  or  eat  or  drink  anywhere  along  the  road  when  on  a  journey, 
but  must  wait  until  he  arrives  at  a  village  and  has  a  house  at  his  disposal  in  order  to 
partake  of  food  and  drink.  He  never  ‘  sleeps  with  hunger  ’;  even  if  a  wife  or  child 
should  die  causing  him  great  sorrow  he  must  partake  of  food  before  going  to  sleep. 
The  Bonginda  nkumu  must  never  go  into  mourning,  and  death  must  be  ignored  by 
them,  but  the  inland  nkumu  are  permitted  to  mourn.  All  food  carried  to  an  nkumu 
must  be  covered,  this  rule  even  applying  to  water.  Food  must  not  be  placed  in  a 
basket  with  high  sides  ( eboko ),  but  in  a  shallow  one  ( moyala ),  and  no  food  that  has 
been  kept  overnight  in  a  pot  may  be  eaten  by  him :  swelling  of  the  abdomen  will 
result.  Various  foods  are  taboo,  among  these  all  fast-moving  snakes,  though  slow- 
moving  ones  may  be  eaten;  light-coloured  palm-nuts  may  not  be  eaten,  and  a  variety 
of  yam  known  as  menkiki  is  shunned,  for  it  is  with  the  tough  stems  of  the  menkiki 
that  the  dying  body  of  the  nkumu  will  be  bound  to  ensure  the  sitting  posture  necessary 
for  burial. 

Among  regulations  roughly  classed  as  social,  we  have  already  covered  several  in 
references  above,  and  have  referred  to  the  nkumu  in  council.  It  may  be  added  here  that 
he  is  expected  to  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  councillors  and  not  fall  out  with  them. 
The  rules  affecting  the  nongo  of  the  nkutnu  are  accompanied  by  severe  penalties.  There 
must  not  be  any  fighting;  if  anger  is  aroused  to  the  point  of  blows  the  antagonists 
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must  go  to  the  monkeke  for  their  fight,  this  being  the  location  of  the  houses  belong- 
ing  to  the  sons  of  the  nkumu.  The  penalty  for  breaking  this  law  is  a  fine,  and  if  no 
fine  were  forthcoming  hanging  used  to  be  the  alternative.  If  a  quarrel  arises  else¬ 
where  and  one  party  wishes  to  avoid  fighting,  he  may  retire  to  the  nongo  and  thus  be 
safe.  No  trees  in  the  nongo  may  be  climbed.  There  are,  however,  privileged  classes 
exempt  from  all  such  rules,  and  these  embrace  a  good  many  people.  Thus,  the  mother 
of  twins,  twins,  Batwa,  maomi ,  and  all  members  of  the  molembe  and  ekopo  are  exempt 
from  the  laws  of  the  nongo.  If  any  of  these  commit  acts  which  are  illegal  for  those 
coming  under  the  law,  they  are  not  held  guilty,  but  their  actions  will  not  be  condoned ; 
they  will  be  considered  breaches  of  good  conduct,  and  will  be  dealt  with  informally ; 
the  parties  will  be  quietly  reprimanded,  and  adjured  to  observe  the  proprieties  of 
conduct.  For  outsiders  breaking  the  laws  of  the  nongo ,  what  corresponds  to  a  warrant 
is  necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  catch  the  culprit  in  the  act  and  hale  him  before  the 
nkumu.  The  nkumu  himself  cannot  do  this,  nor  can  any  of  the  ekopo ;  it  must  be  done 
by  one  of  the  molembe ,  and  so  if  the  nkumu  sees  someone  infringing  the  law  he  will 
try  to  get  one  of  the  molembe  on  the  spot  in  a  hurry  in  order  to  catch  the  offender. 

In  war,1  it  is  the  molomi  0  ehe  who  is  most  active  in  preparations,  but  the  nkumu 
will  accompany  his  party  to  battle,  keeping  well  in  the  rear,  and  surrounded  by  good 
fighters.  He  does  not  wear  his  montolo  but  puts  on  the  informal  hat.  If  an  nkumu  were 
captured,  he  would  never  be  tortured  or  killed  as  were  other  prisoners,  unless  he 
specifically  sought  such  a  fate.  He  could  be  ransomed,  and  his  captors  would 
beseech  him  to  let  his  people  ransom  him,  but  in  many  cases  an  nkumu  would  invite 
death  rather  than  endure  the  shame  of  being  yielded  up  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

An  nkumu  is  always  addressed  by  a  double  clap  of  the  hands,  and  will  not  reply  to 
anyone  rude  enough  to  speak  to  him  first.  In  answer  to  the  clap  he  replies  with  a 
word  of  wisdom  expressed  in  an  aphorism  or  proverb.  Such  a  reply,  however,  is 
common  to  all  elders,  who  have  their  favourite  aphorisms  ready  for  any  who  pay 
them  special  honour.  Anything  the  nkumu  says  must  be  answered  not  by  the 
customary  nko  boiko  (even  so)  which  ordinary  people  use,  but  with  the  special  word, 
bionga,  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  replying  to  an  nkumu,  and  means  the  same 
thing. 

When  the  hour  of  death  approaches,  an  nkumu  is  attended  by  his  Batwa.  It  is  a 
rule  that  he  must  not  die  a  natural  death,  and  near  the  end,  while  he  is  still  conscious 
and  can  still  speak,  all  ‘  free  men  ’  clear  out  and  leave  the  Batwa  pygmies  to  their 
task  of  tying  the  nkumu  very  tightly  with  the  fibrous  yam  vines  known  as  menkiki. 
Often  this  secure  lashing  in  the  sitting  posture,  known  as  ilima,  is  sufficient  to  finish 
the  nkumu  off,  but  sometimes  the  work  is  expedited  by  twisting  his  neck.2  Then  it 
is  announced  that  he  is  dead,  aohilwa ,  this  being  in  contradistinction  to  the  customary 
phrase  aokoma  moloko  used  of  the  death  of  ordinary  people.  While  the  latter  means 

1  Owing  to  the  lack  of  tribal  cohesion,  warfare  the  other,  and  even  to  help  themselves  to  food.  In 
was  not  on  any  considerable  scale.  The  method  of  future  wars  husband  and  wife  were  supposed 
warfare  consisted  in  sending  groups  of  young  men  to  combine  against  their  common  foes, 
to  fight  first,  the  elders  only  joining  in  when  one  2  Besides  nkumu,  elderly  and  rich  men,  fathers  and 
side  began  to  get  the  worst  of  the  fray.  Victors  and  mothers  of  twins,  and  twins  are  buried  in  the  ilima 
vanquished  in  such  fights  were  designated  ‘  husband  ’  or  sitting  posture,  in  contradistinction  to  the  monsepa 
and  ‘  wife  ’  respectively,  and  members  of  the  one  position  which  is  the  recumbent  one  used  for  ordi- 
group  were  free  to  come  and  go  in  the  villages  of  nary  people  and  slaves. 
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literally  that  the  deceased  has  hanged  the  heart,  the  former  is  used  of  a  tree  which 
leans  over  and  falls  from  a  great  cut  at  its  base. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  death,  an  expert  drummer  drums  out  the  news. 
There  will  be  at  least  four  drums  of  the  type  known  as  lokuku ,  and  a  nungu }  The  four 
drums  are  called  by  the  names,  Epunda ,  having  the  ‘  biggest  voice  ’,  that  is  a  deep 
bass  note,  Mongeje,  having  a  higher  note,  Mongonda,  a  high  pitched  note,  and  Monkoto , 
having  a  very  high  penetrating  note.  To  these  four  drums  others  are  added;  if  the 
nkumu  himself  did  not  possess  sufficient,  they  would  be  borrowed  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  villages,  and  their  notes  matched  with  those  of  the  first  three  drums,  being  beaten 
with  them  in  their  turn.  Monkoto  is  beaten  simultaneously  with  Epunda,  giving  a 
rhythmic  tattoo.  When  the  news  of  the  death  has  been  sent  out  on  Epunda ,  the  funeral 
drumming  commences,  as  follows  : 

Mongonda'.  Botianganu  w’Amba  lokolo, 

Mongeje.  Ntsala  ikita,  otongonoko, 

Epunda.  Tokund’  ibenge  molom’  o  nyama, 

Ombolekeke  mmenge, 

Lobanga  lolenda  ntondo, 

Bikeku  bilenda  lobola. 

Nungu.  Tobilake  nkoi  nkonge, 

Tobilake  nkoi  nkonge,  &c. 

The  English  and  the  interpretation  are  as  follows : 

Mongonda.  A  scattering  of  Amba,  the  snail.  (The  mother  of  twins,  always  called 
Amba,  here  gives  her  name  to  the  snail  because  of  her  prolific  progeny,  which, 
upon  being  introduced  to  the  world,  scatter,  while  the  mother  dies.  So  the  death 
of  the  nkumu  will  cause  a  scattering  of  his  many  wives  and  children.) 

Mongeje.  Feathers  fall;  pick  them  up.  (That  is  to  say,  for  your  arrow  shafts,  for 
if  you  don’t,  and  come  back  later,  the  wind  will  have  scattered  them  and  you  won’t 
find  them.  So  while  the  nkumu  was  alive  it  was  the  time  for  his  children  to  learn  his 
teachings  so  that  when  palavers  came  after  his  death  they  would  be  well  acquainted 
with  his  wisdom  and  know  how  to  settle  them.) 

Epunda.  We  are  burying  the  ibenge,  husband  of  animals.  You  have  just  eaten 
mmenge.  The  chin  looks  up  at  the  ridge  pole.  The  jaw  bones  look  up  at  the  sky. 
(The  ibenge  is  an  animal  much  prized  for  its  fat  meat;  the  nkumu  always  gets  his  share 
when  it  is  killed,  and  the  skin  is  made  into  carrying  straps  for  infants,  and  into  belts. 
Batwa  are  prohibited  the  use  of  it  for  any  purpose.  It  is  therefore  fitting  to  liken 
the  nkumu  to  the  ibenge.  Mmenge  (sing,  lobenge )  is  the  equivalent  of  a  snack.  When  a 
woman  brings  her  cassava  from  the  swamp  where  it  has  been  soaking  for  several 
days,  her  husband  may  be  too  hungry  to  wait  the  long  hours  required  to  cook  it, 
so  to  appease  his  hunger  his  wife  takes  a  piece  or  two  of  the  unprepared  root,  splits 
it  in  two,  places  salt  between,  wraps  it  in  a  lokombe  leaf  and  roasts  it  in  the  hot  ashes, 
where  it  is  quickly  cooked.  So  the  nkumu  just  had  time  to  eat  a  few  mmenge\  he  didn’t 
wait  for  the  big  cooking;  his  life  was  suddenly  cut  off.) 

Nungu.  Don’t  pull  out  the  leopard’s  eyelashes.  (That  is,  while  he  is  alive;  now  he 
is  dead  one  can  disregard  his  power.) 

1  A  lokuku  is  a  slit  gong  made  from  a  hollowed  log.  of  the  slit.  A  nungu  is  a  hollowed  log,  open  at  one 
Its  two  notes  are  produced  by  striking  the  two  lips  end,  across  which  is  stretched  a  vellum  hide. 
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This  funeral  drumming  is  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  off  and  on  for  days,  and  is  very 
stirring  in  its  rhythm.  While  it  is  going  on,  the  elders  congregate  in  an  ebanga.  They 
fast  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  wives  during  this  time.  The  ekopo  is  mourning, 
and  the  molembe  may  be  likewise  mourning,  but  for  the  others  it  is  a  time  of  rejoicing* 
and  also  of  the  relaxing  of  moral  restraints.  It  is  an  occasion  for  dancing  by  both 
Batwa  and  freemen  ,  the  former  regarding  this  as  a  time  for  special  rejoicing, 
for  the  nkumu  was  their  master  and  now  he  is  dead  they  are  no  longer  under  restraint. 
They  are  free  to  take  any  of  their  master’s  goods  and  even  to  snatch  blankets  off  the 
corpse.  Men  and  women  do  not  dance  together;  the  women,  taking  some  of  their 
husbands’  weapons,  go  off  in  one  direction,  and  the  men,  arrayed  in  finery,  dance 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village. 

While  the  nkumu  is  still  unburied  and  the  drumming  is  going  on,  the  molembe  look 
for  a  successor  among  the  ekopo.  Often  this  man  will,  as  we  have  seen,  have  already 
been  designated.  The  molembe ,  Batwa,  and  others  in  the  village  make  up  a  party,  and 
attired  in  war  finery  go  off  with  their  weapons  as  though  after  a  man  they  wished  to 
kill.  As  they  go  they  sing : 

Nkombe  w’ oopiita  elimbo 
We  elale  we  nko  ? 

Hawk,  thou  hast  destroyed  the  nest, 

Where  art  thou  going  to  sleep  ? 

Before  catching  the  real  successor  they  catch  one  or  another  in  fun,  singing  this  song. 
The  man  of  course  refuses  to  be  nkumu ,  and  the  point  of  the  song  is  that  because  of 
his  refusal  the  ekopo  no  longer  fulfils  its  function  of  supplying  the  molembe  with  nkumu 
and  therefore  ceases  to  be  of  any  use  to  them.  If  this  man  by  refusing  thus  destroys 
the  family  nest,  where  will  they  sleep  ? 

Finally,  after  this  fun,  the  real  successor  is  caught,  his  face  daubed  with  black,  and 
the  group  sing : 

Bola  lusu-co,  lusola  nkulu. 

The  cunning  animal  is  hiding,  reveal  the  tortoise. 

Thus  the  new  nkumu,  like  a  cunning  animal,  is  hiding,  but  when  discovered,  like  the 
tortoise,  he  will  not  try  to  run  away.  The  whole  group  conducts  the  new  nkumu  to 
the  ipana  and  sits  all  night  guarding  him.  Earlier  on  the  day  of  the  actual  interment 
of  the  dead  nkumu,  the  new  one  is  installed  with  ceremonies  as  already  described. 

On  the  day  the  nkumu  dies  his  people  scatter  to  other  villages  to  look  for  slaves 
for  the  executions  on  the  day  of  the  burial.  Slave-owners  or  husbands  of  unwanted 
wives  ask  quietly  how  much  money  there  is  for  the  man  or  woman,  accept  the  agreed 
amount,  and  tell  the  buyers  to  go  quietly  and  catch  the  slave  or  wife  before  anything 
is  suspected  and  an  escape  is  made.  In  this  connexion  we  may  note  two  classes  of 
wives,  bopika  and  iboto.  A  third  class,  boamba,  acquired  by  the  payment  of  a  very 
small  bride  price,  was  not  nearly  as  common  formerly  as  at  present  and  may  be  passed 
by.  A  bopika  was  a  slave  wife  acquired  by  capture  in  war  or  stolen.  If  loved  by  her 
husband  she  will  take  her  place  practically  on  an  equality  with  the  members  of  the 
village,  but  she  may  be  killed,  for  she  is  her  husband’s  possession,  ‘  his  money  ’  is 
the  native  expression.  An  iboto  is  a  wife  for  whom  a  very  high  bride  price  has  been 
paid,  obliging  her  family  to  give  wives  to  the  other  family  in  perpetuity,  supplying 
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a  successor  to  replace  a  deceased  woman,  and  thus  maintaining  the  balance  between 
the  two  families.  Such  wives  were  seldom  killed,  for  they  had  relatives  who  cared 
for  them  and  would  object,  and  who  had  the  power  to  do  so  by  refusing  to 
fulfil  their  obligations  and  by  retaining  the  bride  price  already  received.  The  group 
of  men  and  women  gathered  together  for  execution  thus  comprised  males  and 
bopika  women  from  the  ‘  free  ’  group  {baoto,  as  applied  to  all  men  and  women 
not  Batwa),  and  Batwa  men  and  women  whose  owners  had  consented  to  their 
death.  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  man,  seeing  a  woman  among  this  group  who 
took  his  fancy,  might  obtain  her  by  paying  for  her  in  money  or  substituting  one  of 
his  own  slaves. 

In  some  cases  the  executioner,  bomembe ,  was  chosen  from  among  the  family  of  the 
dead  nkumu ,  in  others  he  was  selected  from  among  the  whole  group  of  people  over 
which  the  nkumu  held  sway.  The  man  having  been  chosen,  the  knife  is  brought  out 
of  the  house  where  it  has  been  kept  by  some  elder.  This,  a  blade  some  sixteen 
inches  in  length,  two-edged,  decorated  by  alternating  longitudinal  lines  of  polished 
and  blackened  steel  and  inserted  in  a  wooden  handle,  is  sharpened  on  one  edge, 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  plantain  leaf,  and  laid  away  for  use  on  the  following  day. 

At  dawn  the  prisoners  are  taken  to  the  water  and  washed  to  clean  them,  inland 
towns  accomplishing  this  purpose  by  dragging  them  up  and  down  the  village  in  the 
dew-drenched  grass  tied  by  a  liana.  The  prisoners  then  are  arranged  in  a  V  shape, 
the  apex  nearest  the  spot  where  the  nkumu’ %  body  is  sitting  in  state.  Low  seats  are 
made  by  resting  a  stick  in  the  forks  of  two  perpendicular  ones,  and  this  cross  bar  is 
straddled  by  the  victim.  His  hands  are  tied  behind  his  back  and  his  head  tied  to  a 
sapling  securely  fixed  at  one  end  in  the  ground,  the  other  bent  down  sufficiently  to 
allow  for  tying  the  head  with  considerable  tension  on  the  rope.  When  all  is  thus 
arranged  an  expert  drummer  begins  to  pound  out  a  rhythmic  beat,  and  the  ceremony 
of  handing  over  the  knife  takes  place. 

The  executioner  of  the  day  is  dressed  in  finery  but  no  camwood  powder  is  evident, 
for  it  is  a  time  of  mourning  and  not  of  rejoicing.  He  wears  a  hat  with  many  feathers, 
a  vine  encircles  his  waist,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  his  arms.  Then  the  man  who  last 
occupied  the  position  of  executioner  comes  forward.  An  elder  has  already  brought 
the  knife  wrapped  in  its  leaf  and  also  a  heap  of  ash  on  a  leaf,  both  of  which  are  placed 
on  the  ground.  The  old  executioner  picks  up  the  knife  while  the  new  one  faces  him. 
The  former  demonstrates  with  gestures  how  he  used  to  go  about  his  work,  the 
motions,  the  attitudes,  the  fine  arts  of  the  task.  Even  though  the  executioner  of  the 
day  may  have  had  previous  experience,  this  part  of  the  ceremony  must  be  gone 
through.  Then,  holding  the  knife  aloft,  the  instructor  raises  his  right  leg  at  right 
angles  to  his  body,  bends  it  at  the  knee  so  that  the  shin  hangs  perpendicularly,  and 
the  new  executioner  passes  underneath  it,  returning  the  same  way.  He  now  faces 
the  old  executioner,  who  lays  the  knife  in  his  own  hands,  arms  outstretched  and 
palms  open,  the  handle  resting  in  his  right  palm,  the  blade  in  his  left.  The  new  man, 
facing  his  instructor,  places  his  outstretched  and  open  palms  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  other,  draws  his  hands  down  his  arms,  finally  coming  to  the  knife,  which,  because 
of  its  position  is  thus  received,  handle  in  the  left  hand,  blade  in  the  right.  Releasing 
his  right-hand  grasp  of  the  blade,  he  stoops,  sprinkles  the  blade  with  some  of  the 
ash,  then  rubs  his  right  hand  in  the  dirt  to  remove  all  slippery  sweat.  Then  still 
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grasping  the  knife  with  his  left  hand,  with  his  free  right  hand  he  drains  a  gourd  of 
palm  wine  to  gain  courage,  hits  the  nearest  victim  on  the  head  with  the  empty  gourd, 
then  transfer's  the  knife  to  his  right  hand.  He  is  now  ready  for  his  work  which  he 
proceeds  to  do  methodically,  sustained  by  the  heady  wine  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
drum.  When  he  had  finished  one  of  the  lines,  a  pause  would  be  made  to  bring  out  the 
body  for  burial.  Just  before  this  is  done  an  armed  band  rushes  down  the  path, 
returns,  goes  up  in  the  other  direction,  then  returns ;  this  is  said  by  some  to  ward  off 
any  spirits  which  might  be  about.  The  nkumu  is  now  brought  out  by  the  Batwa 
slaves.1  His  grave,  a  circular  hole  with  a  crypt  in  one  side  of  it,  its  entrance 
facing  west,  had  been  previously  prepared.  Few  people  in  the  Bonginda  villages 
knew  or  had  seen  the  actual  burying  place  of  an  nkumu.  While  the  corpse  was  carried 
to  the  grave  followed  by  a  crowd,  the  executioner  finished  his  work.  Those  who 
stayed  behind  took  the  bodies  of  the  decapitated  men  and  women  and  divided 
them  among  all  the  participants  of  the  funeral  who  would  subsequently  devour 
everything. 

Accompanying  the  funeral  procession  to  the  grave  were  the  ndeli,  one  or  more  men 
or  women  who  were  destined  to  accompany  the  nkumu  to  his  grave  and  to  the  other 
world  beyond.  At  the  burial  of  an  nkumu  witnessed  in  1930  at  which  the  semblances 
of  some  of  the  old  rites  were  carried  out,  a  party  of  armed  men  contested  the  right 
of  the  procession  to  approach  the  grave,  there  was  a  mock  battle  for  a  few  minutes 
between  two  bands  of  the  funeral  party,  and  then  the  procession  gained  right  of  way. 
At  the  grave-side  the  legs  and  sometimes  the  arms  of  one  ndeli  were  broken  by  heavy 
clubs  to  prevent  him  from  escaping.  Then  seated  on  the  ground  the  body  of  the 
nkumu  would  be  placed  on  the  knees  of  this  one,  whose  arms  would  be  placed 
round  the  nkumu  and  securely  fastened  by  driving  a  peg  right  through  both  wrists. 
Sometimes  two  ndeli  were  thus  used.  If  the  number  of  victims  was  sufficient, 
others  would  be  buried  alive  too,  being  placed  in  the  grave  in  the  recumbent  monsepa 
position,  with  the  corpse  on  top  of  them,  its  weight  being  sufficient,  with  the  earth 
filling  in  the  grave,  to  prevent  escape.  The  nkumu  was  now  ready  for  burial  and  was 
placed  in  the  crypt,  facing  west.2  The  relatives  of  the  nkumu  approach,  they  pluck 
the  leaves  and  stem  of  a  juicy  bush  known  as  mokako  and  chewing  it,  expectorate 
ceremonially  on  the  body  while  they  address  it  in  language  somewhat  as  follows : 
‘  You  are  going  to  leave  us  now,  we  are  mourning,  for  you  were  a  good  and  wise 
man,  your  discernment  in  matters  of  justice  was  without  parallel,  &c.  .  .  .  we  wish 
that  you  may  be  happy  where  you  go,  have  many  wives,  beget  many  children,  lack 
not  for  meat.  But  don’t  take  with  you  our  power  to  beget  children,  leave  us  also 
some  of  this  wisdom  of  yours,  for  what  you  were,  we  would  be.’  This  prayer  over, 
the  montolo  would  be  slipped  off  the  head  of  the  corpse  and  replaced  by  the  informal 
hat,  all  done  so  dexterously  that  the  bare  head  was  not  seen.  The  entrance  to  the 


1  The  body  was  supposed  to  have  remained  in 
state  for  seven  to  nine  days,  but  actually  it  was 
buried  privately  soon  after  death,  a  dummy  being 
set  up  with  the  montolo  on  its  head,  and  the  succeeding 
ceremonies  being  conducted  with  only  the  dummy 
in  the  place  of  the  actual  body.  The  inland  villages 
however  did  allow  the  body  to  remain  un¬ 
buried  for  the  long  period,  the  wives  being  forced 
to  keep  watch  in  the  same  house.  The  Bonginda 


buried  their  nkumu  generally  in  their  houses  at  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rest,  burying 
the  dummy  at  some  other  spot  farther  off. 

2  All  burials  have  particular  regard  to  this  east- 
west  position,  those  buried  in  the  recumbent  position 
having  the  feet  to  the  west.  The  native  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  this  allows  the  spirit  of  the  departed  to 
follow  the  path  of  the  sinking  sun. 
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crypt  would  then  be  barred  by  mats  in  order  to  leave  it  as  a  hollow  chamber,  and 
the  hole  leading  down  to  it  filled  in  with  earth. 

For  a  month  or  two  after  the  burial  the  festivities  and  orgies  continued.  Women 
would  be  hanged  to  create  some  diversion,  but  those  hanged  were  not  eaten.  Decapi¬ 
tations  would  continue.  According  to  the  informants  only  slaves  brought  in  from 
a  distance  would  have  to  be  tied  to  prevent  their  escape.  The  slave  members  of  the 
household  of  the  dead  nkumu  would  await  their  turn  stoically,  content  to  die  that 
they  might  accompany  their  master  in  his  journey  to  the  land  of  spirits.  This  may 
be  true  but  scarcely  seems  possible.  Still  another  diversion  in  the  funeral  orgies 
was  killing  in  the  manner  known  as  esumbu.  If  some  man  who  had  a  slave  did  not 
wish  him  to  be  hanged  or  beheaded,  he  might  give  him  for  this  other  method.  As  the 
weeks  slipped  by,  such  a  one,  his  life  having  apparently  been  spared,  would  suppose 
that  all  was  safe  and  that  there  was  little  chance  of  his  being  taken,  and,  thus 
emboldened,  would,  instead  of  keeping  at  a  safe  distance,  join  the  crowd  to  watch  a 
beheading.  His  death  would  be  prearranged.  At  the  moment  of  beheading  a  victim, 
someone  would  drive  a  spear  into  the  unsuspecting  man,  the  whole  crowd  then 
using  spears  and  knives  to  stab  and  slash  until  he  fell.  Some  might  be  tortured  to 
death  by  being  buried  up  to  the  neck  and  left  thus  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  without 
food  or  water  until  death  intervened,  but  this  was  not  a  common  practice  at  such 
funerals. 

The  termination  of  the  dead  nkumu’ s  affairs  took  place  when  the  division  of  the 
inheritance  was  made,  a  long  and  complicated  process. 

Such  were  the  old  days  before  European  penetration.  The  advent  of  the  white 
man  half  a  century  ago  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  ceremonies  had  to  be 
given  up,  though  reluctantly.  Occasionally  now  goats  are  beheaded  in  place  of 
human  victims,  and  many  of  the  younger  generation  find  that,  even  so,  the  sight  is 
more  than  they  can  endure,  and  they  seek  refuge  elsewhere.  Nkumu  are  not  anxious 
for  the  honours.  They  find  little  or  no  respect  paid  to  them  by  the  government 
officials  and  this  is  a  distinct  obstacle  to  their  obtaining  honour  from  their  own 
people.  When  the  nkumu  resident  in  the  village  adjacent  to  the  mission  station  died, 
one  of  the  Natives  was  asked  who  would  be  next.  The  reply  was  that  probably  no 
one  would  appear  as  a  successor.  Asked  why,  he  answered,  ‘  There  are  too  many 
trousers.’  He  meant  that  too  many  were  adopting  the  ways  of  the  white  man  to 
make  the  inauguration  of  another  nkumu  a  success.  In  his  one  useful  function,  that 
of  judge,  the  paramount  chief  now  takes  his  place,  cases  tried  must  be  recorded  by  a 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  fines  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  chieftaincy.  With  such  a 
state  of  affairs  the  old  ways  drop  into  desuetude,  and  the  younger  generation  grow 
up  knowing  less  of  the  ways  of  their  fathers  as  the  years  pass. 
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Resume 

LES  NKUMU  DU  LAC  TUMBA,  CHEFS  RITUELS  DU  MOYEN-CONGO 

L’institution  du  Nkumu  est  un  trait  distinctif  des  peuplades  qui  vivent  dans  les  environs 
du  Lac  Tumba,  dans  le  Congo  beige.  A  l’origine,  le  Nkumu  est  quelqu’un  de  l’exterieur 
choisi  par  un  village  ou  une  section  d’un  village;  par  la  suite,  sa  charge  passe  a  l’un  de  ses 
descendants.  En  cela,  il  se  distingue  du  chef  qui  est  designe  pour  son  role  par  sa  place  dans 
la  genealogie  du  groupe  et  il  joue  par  rapport  a  lui  une  sorte  de  role  complementaire  comme 
centre  rituel  du  groupe.  Avant  de  commencer  a  remplir  son  role,  le  Nkumu  passe  par  une 
periode  preparatoire  d’une  longueur  indeterminee,  pendant  laquelle  il  doit  s’abstenir  de 
porter  aucun  ornement,  et  il  doit  s’efforcer  d’amasser  la  fortune  sans  laquelle  il  ne  pourrait 
pas  soutenir  son  rang. 

Quand,  a  la  fin  de  cette  periode  preparatoire,  le  Nkumu  veut  entrer  en  fonction,  il  com¬ 
mence  par  aller  rendre  visite  a  ses  parents  et  a  ses  amis,  et  par  chercher  a  s’entourer  de 
presages  favorables.  Apres  des  ceremonies  preliminaires,  il  re^oit  l’insigne  de  son  rang  — 
le  motolo ,  un  chapeau  d’un  modele  particulier;  puis  il  commence  une  retraite  d’un  mois 
pendant  laquelle  il  ‘  achete  ’  les  hommages  de  ses  sujets  qui  viennent  le  voir  et  sont  payes 
pour  ce  temoignage  de  soumission  volontaire  a  son  autorite.  Sa  retraite  se  termine  par  une 
ceremonie  publique  et  une  grande  fete. 

L’existence  du  Nkumu  est  une  manifestation  tangible  de  la  cohesion  du  groupe  d’hommes 
qui  se  constituent  ses  sujets.  La  position  du  Nkumu  et  de  sa  famille  par  rapport  a  l’ensemble 
des  sujets  est  nettement  definie.  Le  Nkumu  siege  dans  l’assemblee  du  village  ou  il  joue 
le  role  de  juge;  il  a  droit  a  une  part  des  amendes  plus  importante  que  celles  des  autres 
membres  de  l’assemblee,  mais  ses  decisions  ne  sont  pas  sans  appel.  Entre  sa  famille  et  le 
village  se  font  des  echanges  reciproques  de  portions  de  gibier,  et  le  village  est  oblige  de 
faire  certains  travaux  pour  son  Nkumu.  Des  regies  bien  definies  definissent  les  rapports 
sociaux  des  deux  groupes  —  d’une  part  le  Nkumu  et  sa  famille,  et  d’autre  part  les  sujets; 
et  le  Nkumu  se  voit  imposer  un  grand  nombre  de  restrictions  et  de  tabous.  Il  arrive 
d’ailleurs,  si  un  Nkumu  ne  satisfait  pas  ses  sujets,  qu’il  soit  depose  et  renvoye  a  son 
village  d’origine. 

Quand  il  etait  a  l’agonie,  la  coutume  etait  que  ses  esclaves  pygmees  etranglent  le  Nkumu, 
pour  empecher  qu’il  ne  meurt  d’une  mort  naturelle.  Ses  funerailles  etaient  accompagnees 
de  ceremonies  compliquees  au  cours  desquelles  il  etait  d’usage  de  tuer  autant  d’esclaves  que 
l’on  pouvait  en  trouver.  Il  est  enterre  assis,  dans  une  fosse  creusee  dans  la  terre  et  orientee 
vers  l’ouest. 
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FOR  many  years  now  Native  courts  have  been  a  feature  of  colonial  administra¬ 
tion  in  British  Africa.  They  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  district  and  they 
hear  thousands  of  cases.  Yet  such  is  the  confusion  of  thought  that  exists  about  their 
aims  and  functions  that  these  courts  have  not  yet  made  anything  like  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  our  knowledge  of  Native  law  that  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  distinction,  recognized  by  lawyers 
but  often  ignored  by  laymen,  between  a  court  and  the  body  of  law  it  applies  to  the 
case  before  it.  In  South  Africa,  for  instance,  a  Native  Commissioner’s  Court,  in 
which  the  man  on  the  bench  is  always  a  European,  has  power  to  apply  either  Native 
law  or  European  law,  i.e.  the  Common  law.1  In  the  Union  there  are  also  hundreds 
of  Chiefs’  courts  which  have  power  to  apply  only  Native  law.  Only  recognized 
Chiefs  sit  in  these  courts,  which  correspond  roughly  to  the  Native  courts  familiar  in 
British  Africa. 

In  both  sets  of  courts  in  the  Union,  the  body  of  law  to  be  applied  is  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  governing  statute.  The  Chief  has  no  option  but  to  apply  Native 
law;  but  the  Native  Commissioner  can  exercise  his  discretion  whether  to  apply  Native 
law  or  the  Common  law,  provided  that  he  decides  which  it  is  that  he  is  applying  and 
that  his  decision  is  clear  from  the  written  record  of  the  case.  The  way  in  which  this 
discretion  has  been  exercised  in  a  particular  case  is  often  a  ground  of  appeal  to  the 
Native  Appeal  Court,  which  is  also  staffed  by  Europeans,  and  which  can  reverse  the 
Native  Commissioner’s  decision.  In  other  words,  the  court  for  cases  between  Natives 
will  not  necessarily  apply  Native  law  unless  it  is  a  Chief’s  court,  which  must  do  so. 

Native  courts  in  British  Africa  were,  of  course,  originally  established  in  order  to 
administer  justice  according  to  Native  law  and  custom.  This  policy  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  Natives  would  know  Native  law  better  than  Europeans  could  know 
it  so  the  work  had  much  better  be  left  to  them.  No  doubt  there  was  much  to  justify 
this  view  twenty  years  ago.  But  the  question  we  should  be  asking  now  is  whether 
this  policy  was  designed  to  take  sufficient  account  of  changing  circumstances  and, 
more  particularly,  whether  it  was  and  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
a  system  of  Native  law?  Has  British  policy  in  the  past  not  shown  too  much  concern 
for  Native  courts  and  too  little  for  Native  law  ? 

This  weakness  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  although  thousands  of  Native  courts 
have  been  applying  Native  law  for  many  years,  we  all  know  little  more  now  about 
the  substance  of  Native  law,  as  distinct  from  the  general  background  of  Native  life, 
than  we  did  when  these  courts  were  first  set  up.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find. 


1  Lawyers  know  no  body  of  law  by  the  name  of 
‘  European  law  ’.  In  South  Africa  European  law 
means  the  Roman-Dutch  law  which  is  the  Common 
law  of  the  country  and  which  has  now  come  to  be 
called  ‘  South  African  law  ’.  In  British  Africa  Euro¬ 
pean  law  means  the  English  Common  law.  For  the 
sake  of  clarity,  as  well  as  convenience,  I  shall  refer  to 
European  law,  whether  in  the  Union  or  in  British 


Africa,  as  ‘  the  Common  law  ’.  This  is  really  a  better 
term  because  the  body  of  law  indicated  often  applies 
to  Africans  and  Europeans  alike. 

2  By  a  legal  system  is  implied  a  body  of  rules  which 
are  related  by  consistency  and  coherence  and  from 
which  further  rules  can  be  drawn  by  inference  or 
extended  by  analogy. 
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In  no  colony,  with  the  exception  of  Bechuanaland,  have  serious  efforts  been  made  to 
reduce  Native  law  to  writing,  or  at  least  to  take  the  first  big  step  in  this  direction, 
by  not  only  keeping,  but  also  publishing,  adequate  records  of  the  cases  actually 
heard  in  Native  courts.1  Yet  this  is  both  the  obvious  and  the  traditional  way  in 
which  the  development  of  a  body  of  law  is  fostered  wherever  the  legal  system  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  precedent. 

*  The  bare  outline  of  this  theory  is  easy  enough  to  sketch  ’,  says  a  modern  writer 
on  English  law.  ‘  Resting  as  it  does  upon  the  authority  of  judicial  decisions,  it  is 
necessarily  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  regular  and  satisfactory  series  of  reports 
in  which  this  authority  may  be  enshrined.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
theory  emerges  with  the  first  printed  reports  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  that  it  is 
elaborated  on  the  appearance  of  the  semi-official  reports  of  the  nineteenth.  For  the 
same  reason  the  county  and  police  courts,  whose  judgements  are  not  reported,  play 
no  part  in  the  development  of  the  theory.’2 

Usually,  as  with  the  Common  law,  whether  in  England  or  in  South  Africa,  the 
higher  courts  apply  the  same  body  of  law  as  the  lower  courts  from  which  appeals 
reach  them.  It  is  then  only  the  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  that  are  recorded  and 
published  in  the  form  of  regular  law  reports.  These  reports  are  then  available  to  the 
lower  courts,  which  are  in  future  bound  by  them.  They  are  also  referred  to  by  the 
higher  courts  themselves,  which  will  attach  more  or  less  authority  to  them  according 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  theory  of  precedent  is  entrenched  in  the  system. 

The  position  in  Africa  is  peculiar  because  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  relationship 
under  which  the  lower  courts  are  guided  by  the  higher,  where  rests  the  real  responsi¬ 
bility  for  developing  the  theory,  doctrines,  or  positive  rules  that  are  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  system.  In  Africa  the  British  are — almost  unconsciously,  it  seems— 
trying  to  build  up  a  system  of  Native  law  with  materials  supplied  from  below, 
and  only  to  a  small  extent  with  guidance  coming  from  the  higher  courts  above.  A 
certain  amount  of  guidance  must  necessarily  come  from  the  High  Courts,  which,  how¬ 
ever  rarely,  do  sometimes  hear  appeals  involving  questions  of  the  substance  and  the 
practice  of  Native  law.  This  fact  also  explains  why  we  are  inevitably  imposing  on 
native  Africa  a  system  of  law  based  on  precedent.  The  reason  is  that  the  system  of 
law  originally  introduced  into,  and  now  in  force  in,  the  British  colonies  is  English 
law.  When  we  recognized  Native  law  to  some  uncertain  extent  by  setting  up  Native 
courts,  it  was  on  the  inarticulate  assumption  that  Native  law  would  somehow  fit 
into  the  framework  already  established  for  the  purpose  of  constitutional  government 
and  the  rule  of  law. 

There  is  no  need  to  regret  this  fact  if  it  is  considered  in  its  proper  perspective. 
English  law  provides  the  basis  and  the  framework  of  the  whole  legal  system.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Native  law  should  not  be  applied  in  its  own  limited  sphere.  But 
it  does  mean  that  the  extent  and  the  method  of  its  application  are  matters  to  be 
determined  (as  in  fact  they  now  are)  by  the  rules  and  doctrines  of  English  law. 
Failure  by  administrators  to  apprehend  this  position  has  been  responsible  for  much 


1  Bulletins  des  Juridictions  Indigenes,  issued  bi¬ 
monthly  at  Elisabethville,  gives  accounts  of  Native 
law  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  with  records  of  court 
cases  and  decisions.  A  compilation  of  the  Custom¬ 
ary  law  of  Uhaya,  Tanganyika,  with  quotations 


from  Native  court  cases,  has  been  made  by  H.  Cory 
and  M.  M.  Hartnoll  and  will  shortly  be  published  by 
this  Institute. — Editor. 

2  C.  H.  S.  Fifoot,  English  Lair  and  its  Background, 
(1932),  p.  24. 
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of  the  laisser  faire  policy  adopted  towards  Native  courts.  This  policy  has  left  the 
Native  courts  without  sufficient  direction,  particularly  in  the  important  field  of 
procedure,  from  any  source  but  the  High  Court — if  an  occasional  reversal  of  a 
decision  can  be  called  direction  when  it  may  never  even  be  communicated  to  the 
Native  court ! 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  High  Court  upset  a  decision  of  a  Native  court  on 
a  matter  of  procedure?  The  answer  is  that  there  are  certain  rules  of  procedure  so 
fundamental  in  any  system  of  law  that  their  observance  is  obligatory  on  every  court 
of  law.  These  rules  are  known  to  lawyers  as  ‘  the  principles  of  natural  justice  ’,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Britain  always  undertook  to  respect  Native  law  and 
custom  only  so  far  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  natural  justice.1 

It  is  difficult  to  define  completely  what  is  meant  by  natural  justice.  The  phrase  is 
employed  to  denote  a  few  elementary  principles  which,  according  to  English  ideas, 
must  be  followed  by  all  who  discharge  judicial  functions.  It  has  been  authoritatively 
said  that  these  principles  ‘  are  implicit  in  the  rule  of  law  and  that  their  observance  is 
demanded  by  our  national  sense  of  justice  \2  They  are,  indeed,  the  essence  of  British 
justice,  which  is  the  pride  of  Englishmen  at  home  but  which  they  have  been  slow  to 
plant  abroad.  Thus  it  is  contrary  to  natural  justice  to  arrive  at  a  decision  before  both 
parties  have  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  case,  because  no  one  must  be  con¬ 
demned  unheard.  Another  principle  is  that  the  judges  must  have  no  personal  interest 
in  the  outcome  of  the  case.  A  third  is  that  they  must  all  hear  all  the  evidence 
presented.3 

Insistence  on  respect  for  the  principles  of  natural  justice  does  not  mean  that  we 
want  to  impose  on  a  Native  court  the  full  formality  and  rigour  of  the  English  law  of 
evidence  or  procedure.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  elementary  concepts  of 
British  justice  are  a  part  of  the  essentials  of  civilization  that  we  bring  to  Africa  along 
with  vaccination  and  drains  and  literacy. 

There  is  another  major  reason  why  Native  courts  cannot  be  left  to  act  merely  in 
accordance  with  traditional  law  and  custom.  The  cases  they  hear  nowadays  are  not 
concerned  solely  with  tribal  law.  Natives  are  doing  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as  trading 
and  adopting  new  methods  of  agriculture,  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  Native 
law. 

Lord  Hailey  drew  attention  to  this  fact : 

In  old  times  the  types  of  cases  heard  before  the  chief’s  or  tribal  court  were  limited  to 
sexual  or  agricultural  affairs,  inheritances,  witchcraft,  and  other  matters  which  often  con¬ 
cerned  a  narrow  circle  only,  and  were  ruled  by  well-known  conventions  and  hardly  affected 
by  circumstances  outside  the  tribal  control.  To-day  Native  society  is  more  complicated 
and  feels  itself  dependent  on  an  alien  rule  and  on  economic  and  social  conditions  over 
which  it  has  no  control.  The  Native  Authority  and  the  Native  court  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  impact  of  the  new  conditions  on  tribal 
society.4 

However  well  versed  a  Chief  or  his  counsellors  may  be  in  the  old  Native  law,  are 
they  able,  without  proper  guidance,  to  extend  old  rules  by  analogy  or  otherwise,  to 

1  Cf.  my  article  in  the  Journal  of  Comparative  3  Africans  are  not  accustomed  to  these  rules. 

Legislation  and  International  Law,  1938.  See,  for  instance,  the  Law  Reports  of  the  West 

2  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ministers'  Powers,  African  Court  of  Appeal,  1936-7,  vol.  iii,  p.  55. 

Cmd.  4060,  1932,  p.  76.  4  An  African  Survey  (1938),  p.  303. 
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the  new  situations  ?  And,  if  they  really  are,  the  need  to  record  these  new  extensions 
and  developments  in  Native  law,  both  for  our  information  and  for  exposition  to  all 
the  people  concerned,  is  even  stronger. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  Native  law  abreast  of  changing  social  conditions  has  been 
appreciated  in  one  or  two  colonies.  An  attempt  to  meet  it  has  been  made  in  Uganda 
by  the  appointment  of  a  ‘  Judicial  Adviser  ’,  whose  function  is  described  as  that  of 
‘  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ’  to  the  Native  courts.  A  recent  Committee  of 
Enquiry  into  Native  Tribunals  in  the  Gold  Coast  recommended  a  similar  appoint¬ 
ment  for  that  colony. 

The  functions  of  the  Judicial  Adviser  would  be,  inter  alia,  to  advise  Native  Authorities 
in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  their  courts  by  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  model  rules  of  court  dealing  with  such  matters  as  court  procedure,  evidence,  and 
the  like.  He  would  also  suggest  to  State  Councils  subjects  about  which  they  might  usefully 
make  declarations  and  modifications  of  customary  law  and  would  revise  drafts  of  such 
declarations.  He  would  be  the  final  authority  for  reviewing  decisions  of  Native  tribunals 
and  would  be  director  of  the  training  course  for  registrars.  Lastly,  he  would  be  a  link 
between  the  Native  courts,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judiciary.1 

Whether  a  single  person  as  Judicial  Adviser  is  the  best  expedient  for  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  is  doubtful.  But  as  the  relations  of  courts,  law,  and 
legislative  bodies  become  fully  understood  and  operative,  there  should  be  no  need 
for  such  an  officer.  The  local  Native  Authority  should  be  encouraged,  as  it  is  in 
Tanganyika,  to  make  laws  on  any  subject  within  its  defined  powers.  These  local 
laws  are  in  effect  regulations  or  bye-laws  made  under  an  enabling  statute.  Their 
place  in  a  legal  system  and  the  method  of  interpreting  them  adopted  by  courts 
would  be  broadly  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  English  legal  system. 

The  same  paragraph  of  the  Report  referred  to  illustrates  the  present  confusion. 
A  certain  Native  court,  it  tells  us,  recently  decided  that  the  fee  (i.e.  fine  or  damages 
payable)  for  the  seduction  of  a  schoolgirl  should  be  higher  than  that  imposed  in  the 
case  of  an  uneducated  girl  on  the  ground  that  her  parents  had  spent  more  on  her — 
notwithstanding  that  under  Native  custom  there  is  a  fixed  fee.  ‘  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  ’,  says  the  Committee,  ‘  whether  an  appeal  court  would  uphold  this 
decision.’  If  that  is  so,  the  obvious  solution  is  to  embody  the  new  rule,  allowing 
higher  damages  to  be  awarded  in  such  cases,  in  a  regulation  or  bye-law,  i.e.  to  pass 
local  legislation  which  every  court  must  accept  and  apply.  It  may  be  noted,  incident¬ 
ally,  that  in  South  Africa  in  precisely  the  same  kind  of  case  higher  damages  have  been 
allowed  by  the  Native  Appeal  courts  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  discretion. 
Sometimes,  but  not  always,  they  interpret  their  function  so  as  to  include  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Native  law  in  suitable  cases,  thus  rendering  new  legislation  unnecessary. 
Where,  however,  the  courts  take  a  rigid  view  of  the  judicial  process,  adaptation 
must  be  accomplished  by  legislation,  just  as  it  often  is  in  the  English  legal  system. 

What  is  the  future  of  Native  courts  ?  It  is  certain  that  as  African  life  grows  more 
diversified  and  more  highly  specialized,  as  its  social  and  economic  level  is  raised — 
and  it  is  now  the  declared  policy  of  Britain  to  raise  it — the  nature  of  the  cases  coming 
before  Native  courts  will  reflect  these  changes.  Traditional  tribal  law  and  custom 

1  Report  of  the  Native  Tribunals  Committee  of  Enquiry,  Accra,  1943,  paragraph  23. 
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will  be  found  less  and  less  able  to  cope  with  problems  wholly  new  to,  and  different 
from,  its  familiar  conceptions.  Legal  history  has,  of  course,  known  plenty  of  parallels 
to  this  situation  and  it  is  full  of  the  fictions  and  strategies  that  adjustment  has  rendered 
necessary.  If  the  work  of  Native  courts  is  not  to  suffer  under  this  strain,  we  should 
take  active  steps  to  prepare  them  for  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  time  is  overdue  for  the  recording  of  Native  law.  The  best 
way  to  approach  this  task  would  be  to  collect,  collate,  and  publish  such  records  of 
cases  heard  in  Native  courts  as  are  already  available  in  district  offices  and  elsewhere. 
Until  this  is  done,  Native  law  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  serious  study  and  discus¬ 
sion  by  independent  specialists  outside  the  local  administration.  Such  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion  is  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of  any  body  of  law. 

Recording  will  also  facilitate  the  second  main  task,  which  is  the  unification  of 
Native  law,  at  least  in  wide  areas  where  social  and  economic  conditions  make  it 
desirable.  No  doubt  we  can  hardly  hope  soon  to  secure  a  Native  Common  law  in 
colonies  where  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  tribes  each  cherish  their  own  traditions. 
Yet  South  African  experience  suggests  that  the  obstacles  are  often  exaggerated, 
especially  in  the  field  of  marriage  and  inheritance  which  still  covers  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cases.  At  least  we  should  have  clear  and  conscious  aims  and  a  policy  that 
will  steadily  approach  them.  The  Common  law  of  England  would  have  been  a  much 
longer  time  emerging,  and  the  national  consciousness  much  slower  to  develop,  if 
Henry  II  had  not  imposed  a  certain  measure  of  uniformity  by  insisting  that  royal 
justice  should  compete  with,  if  not  replace,  local  custom.  Not  only  political  growth 
but  also  economic  expediency  point  in  this  direction.  Internal  trade  by  Natives  will 
find  itself  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  legal  system  that  provides  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  of  commercial  security. 

How  far  Native  law  itself  can  be  developed  for  this  purpose  is  a  doubtful  question. 
The  higher  courts  are  tending  to  rely  more  and  more  on  English  law,  a  tendency 
that  is  natural  and  inevitable  in  all  the  circumstances.  It  should,  however,  be  possible 
to  simplify  English  law  by  local  legislation  and  possibly  even  to  harmonize  it  to  some 
extent  with  a  dynamic  body  of  Native  law.  But  these  fruitful  possibilities  demand 
an  energetic  policy  towards  Native  law  in  contrast  to  the  negative  attitude  that  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  English  lawyers  at  home  are  on  the  whole  a  rather  backward 
race,  who  shrink  from  innovation  and,  indeed,  from  conscious  law-making  of  almost 
any  descripdon.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  yet  respond  to  the  challenge  to  fresh 
thinking  that  Africa  offers  in  every  field  of  work. 

Resume 

LES  TRIBUNAUX  INDIGENES  ET  LA  JUSTICE  BRITANNIQUE  EN  AFRIQUE 

Des  tribunaux  indigenes  existent  depuis  de  nombreuses  annees  dans  les  colonies  anglaises 
d’Afrique.  Malheureusement,  elles  n’ont  pas  aide  autant  qu’on  aurait  pu  s’y  attendre  a 
notre  connaissance  du  droit  indigene. 

II  ne  faut  pas  oublier,  si  l’on  veut  comprendre  ce  fait,  que  certains  tribunaux  indigenes  — 
les  tribunaux  des  Commissaires  indigenes  de  l’Afrique  du  Sud,  par  exemple,  ou  le  juge  est 
un  Europeen  —  peuvent  appliquer  soit  la  loi  indigene,  soit  la  loi  europeenne,  tandis  que 
les  tribunaux  ou  un  chef  indigene  est  juge  ne  peuvent  appliquer  que  la  loi  indigene. 
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Mais  il  semble  surtout  que  Ton  se  soit  plus  occupe  des  tribunaux  indigenes  que  de  la  loi 
indigene  elle-meme,  et,  en  particulier,  qu’on  n’ait  fait  que  bien  peu  d’efforts  pour  arriver 
a  avoir  des  textes  rediges  de  loi  indigene,  ou  tout  au  moins  des  comptes  rendus  de  juge- 
ments  qui  puissent  constituer  une  jurisprudence.  D’autre  part,  comme  les  cours  d’appel 
n’ont  que  rarement  l’occasion  d’appliquer  la  loi  indigene,  on  se  trouve  en  face  de  cette  situa¬ 
tion  anormale  que  la  jurisprudence  vient  entierement  des  tribunaux  les  plus  elementaires. 

L’application  de  la  loi  indigene  est  d’ailleurs  limitee  par  la  notion — inherente  au  droit 
anglais  —  des  ‘  principes  de  justice  naturelle  ’  (par  exemple,  la  notion  que  les  deux  parties 
adverses  doivent  avoir  eu  toutes  facilites  pour  defendre  leur  point  de  vue  avant  qu’aucun 
jugement  puisse  etre  rendu).  Elle  est  aussi  genee  par  le  fait  que  la  loi  indigene  n’a  pas  de 
solution  toute  prete  pour  toutes  sortes  de  problemes  que  souleve  la  vie  beaucoup  plus 
compliquee  que  menent  maintenant  les  indigenes.  Cette  derniere  difficult^  a  amene  la 
creation  en  Uganda  d’un  poste  de  ‘  Conseiller  judiciaire  Au  Tanganyika,  on  y  a  pare  en 
autorisant  les  autorites  indigenes  a  elaborer  des  lois  nouvelles  pour  faire  face  aux  situations 
nouvelles. 

Quel  sera  l’avenir  des  tribunaux  indigenes  ?  II  est  evident  qu’au  fur  et  a  mesure  que  la  vie 
indigene  se  complique,  la  loi  indigene  devient  plus  inadequate,  et  la  situation  plus  difficile. 
La  chose  la  plus  urgente,  c’est  de  rediger  la  loi  indigene,  en  commen9ant  par  faire  des  recueils 
des  comptes  rendus  de  jugements  qui  existent  deja.  Cela  permettra  de  proceder  a  une  certaine 
unification.  Neanmoins,  il  est  inevitable  que  les  tribunaux,  pour  les  cas  les  plus  compliques 
de  proces  commerciaux,  aient  tendance  a  appliquer  de  plus  en  plus  la  loi  anglaise.  Mais 
il  ne  doit  pas  etre  impossible  d’arriver  a  un  compromis  entre  la  loi  anglaise  et  la  loi  indigene 
sur  de  pareils  sujets.  Et  il  faut  esperer  que  les  hommes  de  loi  anglais  sauront,  pour  une 
fois,  dans  ce  cas,  surmonter  leur  repugnance  inveteree  a  legiferer. 
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IES  documents  dignes  de  foi  que  nous  possedons  sur  le  milieu  humain  en  Afrique 
■4  Equatoriale  Francaise  ont  fait  l’objet  de  travaux  scientifiques,  pour  la  plupart 
restreints  et  s’adressant  souvent  a  des  agglomerations  limitees.  Or,  revolution  des 
autochtones,  les  mouvements  qui  s’operent,  de  plus  en  plus  amples  avec  le  developpe- 
ment  des  moyens  de  transport,  estompent  peu  a  peu  les  traits  fondamentaux  des 
tribus.  Elies  formaient,  il  y  a  50  ans  a  peine,  des  groupements  distincts  dont  les 
membres,  repartis  sur  un  espace  generalement  bien  circonscrit  du  territoire,  etaient 
individualises  par  des  caracteres  secondaires  speciaux,  parlaient  un  dialecte  qui  leur 
etait  propre,  restant  attaches  a  des  coutumes  que  pratiquaient  leurs  ancetres.  Les  notes 
qui  suivent  ne  sont  qu’une  contribution  fragmentaire  a  cette  etude  des  tribus  installees 
sur  les  terres  de  l’Afrique  Equatoriale  Francaise,  elles  feront  peut-etre  ressortir  certains 
traits  bien  moins  connus  qui  pourront  interesser  ceux  qu’attirent  l’anthropologie  et 
la  sociologie  de  la  race  noire  en  Afrique. 

Les  Negrilles.  Un  groupement  ethnique,  different  de  la  race  noire  mais  captivant 
a  penetrer,  est  celui  fourni  par  les  Negrilles  qui  ne  sont  autres  que  les  pygmees 
africains,  dont  on  trouve  des  descriptions,  souvent  interessantes,  dans  les  relations 
des  auteurs  anciens.  L’aire  qu’ils  occupent  se  superpose  a  celle  de  la  foret,  dont  ils  ont 
d’ailleurs  une  connaissance  approfondie.  Ils  s’y  sont  retires,  cedant  progressivement 
le  sol  dont  ils  semblent  avoir  ete  les  premiers  maitres,  sous  la  pression  des  populations 
plus  robustes  qui  les  ont  morceles,  au  cours  de  leur  emigration  et  de  leur  implantation 
dans  les  zones  de  savane.  Dans  la  foret  se  sont  formees  leurs  agglomerations  dessinees 
par  des  campements  disperses.  Leur  habitat  fort  simple  est  constitue  par  un  ensemble 
de  huttes  que  se  reserve  une  meme  famille.  Chaque  hutte  est  constitute  par  une 
charpente  legere  faite  de  baguettes  longues  et  flexibles  dont  une  extremite  s’enfonce 
dans  le  sol,  tandis  que  l’autre,  libre,  s’entre-croise  avec  ses  voisines.  Sur  ce  dispositif 
sont  placees  des  feuilles  larges,  fixees  simplement  par  leur  nervure:  la  hauteur  de 
chaque  hutte  n’atteint  pas  1  m.  5  o.  Ces  huttes  decrivent  un  cercle  autour  d’un  espace 
central  dont  l’etendue  varie  avec  l’importance  de  la  famille.  Cheminant  dans  la 
foret,  il  est  aise  de  passer  a  proximite  d’un  groupe  de  huttes  sans  les  reconnaitre. 
Plusieurs  families  peuvent  se  reunir:  le  groupement  offre  alors  l’aspect  d’un  village 
par  la  repartition  de  place  en  place  des  groupes  de  huttes,  formant  autant  de  quartiers 
distincts,  se  reliant  entre  eux  par  un  simple  sentier  long  de  quelques  dizaines  de  metres. 
C’est  dans  ce  cadre  que  se  deroule  la  vie  sociale  des  Negrilles  restreinte  a  la  famille. 
Le  chiffre  de  la  population  d’un  groupe  familial  reste  stationnaire,  non  parce  que  le 
menage  est  peu  prolifique,  mais  parce  que  le  nombre  de  deces,  parmi  les  enfants  en 
bas  age,  est  certainement  tres  eleve.  Le  type  morphologique  des  Negrilles  n’est  pas 
scientifiquement  etabli ;  Interpretation  subjective,  donnee  par  de  nombreux  auteurs, 
doit  ceder  la  place  a  l’examen  respectif  du  developpement  des  principaux  segments 
organo-fonctionnels  du  corps,  a  leur  mensuration  precise. 
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II  n’y  a  entre  les  Negrilles  et  les  Noirs  ni  suprematie,  ni  vasselage,  mais  un  pacte 
tacite  d’independance.  Leurs  relations  sont  faites  de  confiance  reciproque,  basee  sur 
les  services  de  tous  ordres  qu’ils  se  rendent  et  dont  on  constate  l’etendue  dans  les 
marches  particuliers  que  frequentent  les  Negrilles  et  sur  lesquels  se  pratiquent  les 
echanges  necessaires  a  la  satisfaction  des  besoins  differents  de  leur  communaute 
respective.  Ceux  qui,  meritant  leur  confiance,  ont  pu  approcher  les  Negrilles  et  vivre 
dans  leurs  campements  memes,  ont  pu  apprecier  leur  adaptability,  si  fideles  qu’ils 
soient  a  leurs  traditions  ataviques,  leur  adresse,  leur  aptitude  intellectuelle.  Ils  ne 
representent  dans  la  societe  africaine  ni  des  arrieres,  ni  des  retrogrades  et  si  leur 
groupement  ne  se  developpe  pas  et  stagne,  il  faut  en  reporter  la  responsabilite  sur 
les  difficultes  que  l’on  rencontre  encore  a  leur  faire  accepter  les  soins  elementaires  a 
l’expansion  de  toute  collectivite.  Lentement  la  penetration  s’exerce.  II  n’est  plus 
exceptionnel  de  rencontrer  de  jeunes  Negrilles  dans  les  ecoles:  ils  ne  s’y  montrent 
inferieurs  a  aucun  de  leurs  condisciples. 

La  langue  que  patient  entre  eux  les  Negrilles  est  un  idiome  particulier  soit  pur, 
soit  emaille  de  termes  empruntes  aux  idiomes  des  Noirs  qu’ils  frequentent  dans  les 
marches.  L’etude  de  ces  idiomes,  ses  affinites  avec  celui  d’autres  groupements 
africains,  constituent  encore  un  programme  patient  qui  attend  sa  realisation;  pas 
plus  que  par  ses  caracteres,  par  ses  coutumes  et  ses  traditions  que  par  sa  langue,  le 
Negrille  ne  s’apparente  aux  Noirs  parmi  lesquels  il  poursuit  son  existence. 

Les  Negres.  Les  populations  noires,  reparties  sur  les  terres  de  l’Afrique  Equa- 
toriale  Franchise,  ont  re^u  des  appellations  multiples  au  milieu  desquelles  il  est  vrai- 
ment  difficile  de  se  reconnaitre.  Cette  confusion  est  encore  accrue  par  un  emploi 
errone  du  mot  ‘  race  ’  qui  doit  etre  reserve,  ainsi  que  le  precisait  Maurice  Delafosse, 
aux  troncs  principaux  de  l’espece  humaine.  Le  Bateke,  le  Fang,  le  Banda  ou  le  Baya, 
appartiennent  a  la  branche  africaine  de  la  race  noire  qui  occupe  le  centre  du  Continent 
et  ne  constituent  pas  des  races  differentes.  Dans  l’ensemble,  on  peut  avancer  qu’au- 
cune  de  ces  tribus  n’a  pu  echapper  au  melange  provoque  par  les  mariages  avec  des 
femmes  de  tribus  conquises  et  aussi  par  l’esclavage  qui  a  longtemps  sevi  dans  tous 
les  territoires.  Elies  ont  subi  l’influence  des  migrations,  des  invasions,  des  conquetes, 
elles  offrent  un  peu  partout  des  preuves  d’un  metissage  ancien;  cette  partie  de 
l’Afrique  noire  n’est  pas  plus  immuable  que  les  autres  et  le  dogme  de  l’immo- 
bilite  de  ses  habitants  n’est  plus  d’actualite;  il  est  difficile  de  rencontrer  des  etres 
humains  plus  passionnes  de  changement  et  de  deplacement  que  les  noirs  d’Afrique 
Equatoriale.  Il  n’y  a  pas  tres  longtemps  que  les  observateurs  ont  pu  relever  l’appari- 
tion  au  Gabon  et  au  Cameroun  d’une  population  robuste,  de  taille  elevee,  volontiers 
querelleuse  et  guerriere,  constitute  par  les  Fang  qui,  d’apres  les  legendes  de  leur 
folklore,  viennent  du  Nord-Est :  Melgale  Mebur  (naissance  des  hommes). 

Dans  les  grandes  lignes,  les  populations  sont  passablement  agglomerees  dans  les 
diverses  provinces  de  l’Afrique  fiquatoriale :  Tchad,  Oubangui,  Moyen  Congo, 
Gabon. 

Province  Ethnographique  du  Tchad.  La  penetration  arabe  a  provoque  le  melange  de 
sang  blanc  au  sang  noir:  de  nombreuses  tribus  Arabes  s’y  trouvent  etablies;  d’autres 
elements,  Foulbes  et  Nilotiques  pour  la  plupart,  ont  penetre  dans  le  bassin  Tchadien 
a  la  faveur  des  incursions  de  Rabah.  Dans  le  territoire  du  Ouada'i  predominent  les 
Maba,  noirs  musulmanises. 
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Au  voisinage  du  9e  de  latitude  Nord  sont  reunies  de  nomb reuses  peuplades  qui 
semblent  se  rattacher  a  un  meme  groupe  ethnique ;  elles  portent  le  nom  de  Sara  et  sont 
reparties  le  long  des  rives  du  cours  inferieur  du  Bahr  Sara,  ainsi  que  sur  les  rives  du 
Chari,  au  voisinage  d’Archambault. 

Au  Mayo  Kebi,  sur  les  bords  du  Moyen  Logone,  du  Ba-Ili,  vivent  des  tribus 
appartenant  a  un  groupe  distinct  ainsi  que  le  laissent  apparaitre  leur  langue,  leurs 
agglomerations  formant  de  tres  importants  villages,  le  type  de  construction  de  leurs 
cases  et  greniers.  Les  Massa,  les  Montgou,  les  Moudan  sont  les  tribus  principals 
de  ce  groupe,  auquel  on  rattache  les  somrai  que  l’on  trouve  au  Nord  de  Lai. 

Province  ethnographique  de  POubangui.  Le  vaste  territoire  compris  entre  l’Adamaoua, 
le8ede latitude  Nord,  l’Oubangui,  le  30  30' de  latitude  Sud,est  habite  par  d’importantes 
tribus  rattachees  aux  groupes  Banda  et  Mandjia-Baya.  Le  groupe  Banda  est  solide- 
ment  installe  entre  la  Koto,  POubangui,  la  Kemo  et  le  7e  degre  de  latitude  Nord. 
A  l’ouest  du  i7e  degre  de  longitude,  il  perd  de  son  homogeneite  en  se  melangeant  aux 
tribus  Mandjia-Baya  qu’il  a  penetrees  au  cours  de  luttes  anterieures  sans  cependant 
se  melanger  a  elles.  La  tribu  des  Yanguere,  installee  dans  les  vallees  de  la  Haute- 
Mambere,  est  une  dependance  ethnique  du  groupe  Banda.  Le  groupe  Mandjia- 
Baya,  de  meme  famille  ethnique,  a  moins  d’homogeneite  que  le  precedent.  Reparti 
dans  les  bassins  de  la  Haute  Sangha,  du  Haut-Logone,  de  la  Haute  Ouahm,  il  s’est 
etendu  vers  le  sud  des  territoires  dependant  de  ces  fleuves;  il  aurait  meme  atteint 
les  rives  de  la  Doume. 

Vers  la  frontiere  du  Soudan  Anglo-figyptien  se  rencontrent  plusieurs  tribus, 
formees  de  sujets  vigoureux,  robustes,  de  belle  stature,  mais  que  l’on  n’a  pu  rattacher 
avec  certitude  a  des  groupements  ethniques  connus.  Au  nord  de  l’Ouelle,  entre  le 
23e  et  le  26e  de  longitude  Est  jusqu’aux  environs  du  6e  Nord,  habite  le  groupe  des 
Azande,  les  Niam-Niam;  de  nombreuses  relations  posterieures  au  voyage  de  Schwein- 
furth  leur  ont  ete  consacrees. 

Tout  au  long  du  cours  de  POubangui  se  succedent  de  nombreuses  tribus  qui, 
pour  la  plupart,  ont  entre  elles  des  liens  de  parente.  Sur  la  moyenne  Sangha,  on 
identifie  toute  une  serie  de  tribus  peu  denses,  enchevetrees  les  unes  dans  les  autres, 
sans  pouvoir  offrir  a  l’observateur  une  homogeneite  indicatrice  de  leur  origine  et  de 
leur  evolution. 

Region  dite  du  Mojen-Congo.  Deux  groupes  ethniques  s’affirment  dans  cette  partie 
de  la  cuvette  Congolaise,  les  Boubangui  ou  Bobangui  qui  ont  des  tribus  importantes, 
les  Bateke  installes  sur  les  plateaux  decouverts,  a  Pest  du  1 30,  entre  le  Congo,  Brazza¬ 
ville  et  PEquateur.  Leurs  tribus,  en  depit  de  leurs  affinites,  ont  entre  elles  cependant 
des  differences  de  coutumes,  de  traditions,  les  unes  s’adonnent  au  commerce,  les 
autres  sont  des  agriculteurs. 

De  Brazzaville  a  la  cote  Atlantique,  on  releve  plusieurs  tribus,  groupees  sous  le 
nom  generique  de  Mba,  sans  que,  par  des  etudes  appropriees,  il  ait  ete  possible 
d’etablir  entre  elles  un  lien  ethnographique.  Dans  cette  zone  d’ailleurs,  les  popula¬ 
tions  sont  divisees  entre  la  partie  franchise  et  la  partie  beige  du  bassin  Congolais. 

Sur  la  cote  Atlantique,  entre  Mayumba  et  la  frontiere  du  Cabinda  Portugais, 
n’existent  plus  que  quelques  villages  de  ce  qui  a  ete  une  importante  tribu,  les 
Bavili,  communement  appeles  les  Loango,  qui  constituait  un  royaume  organise  et 
hierarchise. 
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Province  du  Gabon.  Un  groupe  ethnique,  les  Fang,  reunit  de  nombreuses  tribus 
implantees  a  la  fois  sur  les  territoires  du  Gabon  et  du  Cameroun  et  s’etendant  en 
profondeur  de  l’Atlantique  a  la  Sangha.  Monseigneur  Martrou,  eveque  du  Gabon, 
a  cherche  pendant  les  annees  de  son  apostolat  a  penetrer  l’histoire  des  migrations  de 
ce  groupe  ethnique  qui,  au  debut  du  xixe  siecle,  se  trouvait  encore  dans  la  region 
de  la  Kadei  et  de  la  Haute-Sangha,  a  la  limite  nord  de  la  Grande  Foret.  II  est  vrai- 
semblable  qu’ils  en  ont  emigre  pour  echapper  aux  incessantes  razzia  des  Foulbe  qui 
envahirent  l’Adamaoua  dans  les  toutes  premieres  annees  du  xixe  siecle.  Monseigneur 
Martrou,  relevant  les  lignes  de  nomadisme  des  Fang,  prenant  comme  point  de  depart 
la  position  actuelle  d’un  de  leurs  villages  puis,  remontant  par  les  anciens  emplacements 
de  ce  meme  village  que  l’on  decouvre  par  de  patientes  recherches,  tantot  dans  la 
foret  equatoriale,  tantot  sur  la  berge  des  rivieres  ou  des  ruisseaux,  retrouve  une  ligne 
de  direction  constante  Est-Ouest  ou  encore  Nord-Est-Sud-Ouest.  En  tout  erat  de 
cause,  les  diverses  tribus  Fang,  intelligentes,  adaptables,  passionnees  de  discussions 
sans  fin,  sont  caracterisees  par  des  traits  communs  qui  en  font  un  groupe  homogene. 

Actuellement  au  groupe  Fang  fait  suite,  dans  l’est  du  Gabon,  entre  Ouesso  et 
l’embouchure  de  la  Louesse,  le  groupe  Bakota  qui,  par  ses  caracteres,  ses  affinites, 
n’a  guere  de  ressemblance  avec  les  Fang. 

Sur  la  cote  et  ses  abords  se  trouve  un  groupe  disparate,  connu  sous  le  nom  de 
Mpongoue,  les  habitants  de  Mpongo,  qui  n’est  autre  que  la  baie  du  Gabon.  II  est 
impossible  que  l’on  puisse  reellement  reunir  les  Mpongoue  en  un  groupe  ethnique 
bien  caracterise.  Cette  partie  de  la  cote  du  Gabon  a  servi  fort  longtemps  au  trafic 
des  esclaves  qu’a  fait  cesser  l’occupation  francaise.  II  est  done  vraisemblable  que  les 
observateurs  n’ont,  en  face  d’eux,  qu’un  melange  d’indigenes  ayant  appartenu  a  des 
groupes  multiples  et  differents,  constituant  aujourd’hui  un  echantillonnage.  Un  trait 
frappe  l’attention,  e’est  que  les  tribus  Mpongoue:  Oroungou,  Nkomi,  Adjumba,  etc. 
sont  en  voie  de  regression,  les  families  sont  peu  nombreuses,  la  sante  de  leurs  mem- 
bres  precaire,  ils  se  defendent  mal  contre  les  atteintes  d’un  climat,  a  vrai  dire,  penible. 

Le  long  du  fleuve  Ogooue,  dans  l’interieur  de  sa  boucle,  les  populations  que  Ton 
y  voit  ont  ete  reparties  en  groupes  qui  demandent  a  etre  etudies  pour  mieux  con- 
naitre  les  affinites  ethniques  des  tribus.  Ils  portent  les  noms  d’une  des  plus  connues 
de  chacune  de  leurs  tribus :  Badouma,  Echira,  Okanda. 

De  toutes  les  provinces  ethnographiques  de  l’Afrique  Equatoriale,  le  Gabon  est 
celle  ou  les  groupements  offrent  le  plus  de  confusion,  mis  a  part  le  groupe  bien 
homogene  des  Fang.  Une  emigration  discontinue,  attirant  les  indigenes  de  toutes  les 
tribus  vers  l’estuaire  des  fleuves  et,  plus  generalement,  la  cote  Atlantique,  a  brise  les 
liens  qui  les  rattachaient  a  leurs  tribus  respectives,  elle  a  disperse  les  families,  l’homme 
en  quittant  le  village  y  abandonnait  femme  et  enfants,  elle  a  fait  obstacle  aux  mariages, 
les  jeunes  gens  une  fois  rendus  a  la  cote,  sortis  du  cadre  social  de  leur  clan,  ne  se 
souciaient  plus  d’y  revenir,  la  natalite  diminuait  avec  d’autant  plus  de  rapidite  que 
le  nombre  des  jeunes  emigres  etait  plus  considerable.  Les  travaux  ordinaires  du 
village,  l’artisanat,  la  culture  de  la  terre,  la  chasse,  la  peche,  se  ralentissaient  au  point 
de  compromettre  la  vie  meme  du  village  qui,  souvent,  acceptait  de  se  disperser. 
Les  coutumes,  les  traditions,  les  droits  de  la  collectivite  se  sont  progressivement 
relaches,  si  bien  qu’il  est  parfois  difficile  de  suivre  revolution  des  tribus  les  plus 
atteintes  par  la  dispersion.  Cet  affaiblissement  de  la  societe  noire  au  Gabon  retient 
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l’attention  de  l’anthropologue  autant  que  celle  du  sociologue :  la  regrouper,  lui  rendre 
confiance  en  elle-meme,  respecter  ses  coutumes,  tout  en  aidant  a  leur  evolution, 
donner  a  chaque  tribu  le  chef  necessaire  qui  la  dirigera  suivant  le  droit  coutumier 
et  qu’elle  respectera,  parce  qu’il  sera  l’emanation  de  la  tribu  elle-meme,  renforcer  la 
famille  qui  est  indiscutablement  la  force  de  la  societe  noire  africaine,  relever  par  une 
meilleure  formation,  plus  sociale  que  politique,  la  condition  de  l’indigene,  telles  sont 
les  grandes  lignes  d’une  action  sociale  bien  comprise,  capable  de  sauvegarder  les 
tribus  et  leur  cadre  et  a  leur  rendre  leur  prestige  dans  une  Afrique  qui  a  grand  besoin 
de  ses  fils. 

Resume 

ETHNIC  GROUPS  OF  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA 

Scientific  studies  of  the  populations  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  have  for  the  most  part 
concentrated  on  a  restricted  number  of  groups.  Meanwhile  the  development  of  the  indi¬ 
genous  peoples,  and  their  mobility,  which  improvements  in  means  of  transport  have  made 
much  more  extensive,  are  tending  to  obliterate  those  distinctive  characteristics  of  language, 
custom,  and  habits,  which  only  fifty  years  ago  clearly  marked  out  tribe  from  tribe. 

The  Negrillos,  or  Pygmies,  form  a  distinct  ethnic  group,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  language, 
customs,  and  physical  characteristics.  Before  the  invasions  of  more  robust  peoples,  they  have 
withdrawn  into  the  forests,  but  between  them  and  the  neighbouring  African  peoples  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  through  trade,  there  exists  a  state  of  mutual  independence.  The 
Pygmies,  though  adhering  to  traditional  customs  and  beliefs,  are  notably  adaptable  and  by  no 
means  represent  a  backward  state  of  society.  Their  numbers  are  static  or  even  decreasing, 
owing  to  a  high  infant  mortality  rate  and  a  reluctance  to  adopt  ways  of  life  suitable  to  an 
expanding  community.  Educational  influences  are,  however,  gradually  affecting  them. 

The  populations  spread  over  French  Equatorial  Africa  have  been  given  a  multiplicity 
of  names,  but,  in  fact,  through  inter-marriage,  slavery,  migrations,  and  invasions,  the  tribes 
have  become  so  mixed  that  it  is  seldom  possible  or  advisable  to  try  to  distinguish  clear-cut 
ethnic  groups.  In  the  Chad  province  Arab  penetration  has  caused  a  considerable  admixture 
of  white  blood  and  has  established  the  Mohammedan  faith  among  certain  African  tribes. 

The  province  of  Oubangui  is  inhabited  by  important  tribes  belonging  to  the  Banda  and 
Mandjia-Baya  groups ;  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  are  other  tribes 
which  cannot  be  attached  with  any  certainty  to  known  ethnic  groups;  along  the  course  of 
the  Oubangui  are  numerous  tribes  connected  by  ties  of  relationship  but  without  sufficient 
homogeneity  to  indicate  a  common  origin. 

In  the  region  of  the  Middle-Congo  are  two  important  ethnic  groups,  the  Boubangui  or 
Bobangui,  and  the  Bateke,  comprising  a  number  of  tribes  which,  though  connected,  have 
different  customs,  traditions,  and  ways  of  fife.  Between  Brazzaville  and  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
an  agglomeration  of  tribes  has  been  grouped  under  the  name  of  Mba,  though  it  has  not  so 
far  been  possible  to  establish  any  ethnographic  tie  between  them. 

In  the  province  of  Gabon,  there  is  one  homogeneous  group,  the  Fang,  comprising 
numerous  tribes  all  marked  by  common  characteristics.  The  Bishop  of  Gabon  has  devoted 
much  research  to  tracing  the  migrations  of  this  group  from  the  nineteenth  century  onwards. 
Apart  from  the  Fang,  there  are  no  homogeneous  or  distinctive  groups  in  the  Province  of 
Gabon.  The  migration  of  males  from  all  tribes  to  the  river  estuaries  and  the  coast  has  broken 
family  and  tribal  ties,  depleted  the  villages  often  to  the  extent  of  seriously  impeding  the 
normal  activities  of  village  life,  and  has  reduced  the  population.  The  consequent  dis¬ 
integration  of  indigenous  societies  in  Gabon  merits  the  attention  of  the  anthropologist  no 
less  than  that  of  the  sociologist. 
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A.  CORY 


'HE  following  pages  give  some  examples  of  the  figurines  used  in  the  male  initia- 


J-  tion  ceremonies  of  the  Nguu,  a  tribe  related  to  the  larger  and  better-known 
Zigua  of  Tanganyika  Territory.  The  Nguu,  like  the  Zigua,  practise  circumcision. 

My  own  collection  of  figurines  used  in  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  this  tribe 
numbers  eighty-seven;  this  is  known  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  in  use.  The 
figures  are  made  of  clay,  and  vary  in  size  from  a  few  inches  up  to  three  feet  in  height. 
Beads,  the  bright  red  seed  of  Abrus  Drecatorius ,  and  coloured  paper  are  used  for  de¬ 
coration.  This  varies  with  individual  taste  and  appears  to  have  no  symbolic  signi¬ 
ficance. 

Figurines  and  songs  in  combination  are  very  generally  used  in  East  Africa  at 
puberty  ceremonies  for  both  sexes,  and  they  exemplify  the  descriptive  and  symbolic 
art  evolved  by  East  Africans  for  many  special  occasions. 

At  the  initiation  ceremonies  the  young  people  who  are  just  attaining  puberty  par¬ 
ticipate,  but  among  many  tribes,  especially  in  the  case  of  males,  even  children  attend. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  a  rigid  separation  of  the  two  sexes  is  maintained  during  the 
ceremonies. 

Among  the  Nguu,  most  of  the  initiation  period  is  devoted  to  the  learning  of 
songs,  in  which  the  ethics  of  these  people  are  summarized,  and  which  are  interpreted 
in  terms  of  explicit  rules  of  conduct.  For  every  song  and  for  every  item  of  moral 
instruction  figures  are  prepared  from  a  variety  of  materials,  mostly  clay  or  wood. 
The  men  in  charge  of  the  ceremonies  know,  of  course,  a  number  of  these  songs  and 
the  appropriate  figure  or  figures ;  it  is  in  fact  this  knowledge  which  entitles  them  to 
their  position  in  the  ceremonies.  But  any  other  person  who  has  already  passed 
through  the  ceremonies  is  allowed  to  visit  the  place  and  to  bring  with  him  the  models 
which  he  knows  how  to  make  and  which  may  be  a  speciality  of  his  family.  He  places 
each  model  in  turn  before  the  pupils  and  teaches  them  the  corresponding  songs. 
Then  he  explains  the  meaning  of  the  songs  as  well  as  of  the  models,  a  very  necessary 
process,  as  both  are  often  of  a  symbolic  character. 

These  ceremonies  afford  the  only  form  of  education,  other  than  the  experiences  of 
daily  life  itself,  that  these  people  undergo.  During  the  whole  time,  and  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  usual  life  of  the  people,  strict  obedience  is  exacted.  Numerous  punish¬ 
ments,  some  of  them  so  severe  that  the  receiver  is  marked  for  life,  are  applied  as  part 
of  the  education,  and  a  pretext  for  inflicting  them  is  found,  even  if  the  participants 
are  not  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing.  These  puberty  ceremonies  have  great  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  instructor  remains  for  life  a  person  of  dignity 
for  his  pupils;  especially  in  the  ceremonies  for  females,  such  persons  gain  for  the 
future  more  importance  than  the  mother. 

The  information  given  below  under  the  heading  ‘  Instructions  ’  is  an  almost  literal 
translation  of  the  words  of  those  in  charge  quoted  by  informants  in  Swahili. 
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MPULULUKI 
Name  of  a  tree 

Song1 

Mpululuki  mti  wa 
The  mpululuki  a  tree  of 

Instructions  to  the  novices 

You  are  never  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  your  sister,  she  must  be  as  remote 
as  the  unknown  tree  in  the  unknown  country  of  Ruanda,  and  no  household  can  be 
founded  on  her. 


Ruanda  monoge  muno  hote  mayengo. 

Ruanda  sweet  inside  is  no  use  for  a  centrepole. 


Figure  i 

This  is  intended  to  be  a  combined  representation  of  the  stem  of  the  tnpululuki- tree 
and  a  human  figure — the  sister. 

MUIYUGI 
Let  it  not  fall 

Song 

muiyugi  vamba  mpanga  isekugwa. 

It  has  not  to  fall  down  catch  it  with  the  eye-lash  so  that  it  does  not  fall  down. 

Note 

This  is  a  punishment.  A  little  stick  is  cut  and  put  in  the  eye  like  a  monocle.  The 
pupil  has  to  hold  it  in  his  eye  for  some  time  and  take  care  that  it  does  not  fall  to  the 
ground. 


Figure  2 

The  pupil  in  an  anxious  position. 


SENGE  NGODA 
Put  the  hand 


Song 


senge 

Put 


ngoda  chotiere 
the  hand  inside 


pimbi  za  kwetu  zilimalemele  gona 

the  embryo  of  ours  is  a  failure  if 

kazi  hudahika  sankwila  uko. 

the  work  you  cannot  manage  cut  her  in  pieces  on  the  place. 


Explanation 

A  man  undertakes  a  journey  with  his  pregnant  wife.  She  has  to  give  birth  far  from 
her  home.  The  husband  must  now  call  for  helpers  and  instruct  them :  ‘  Put  your 
hand  inside,  our  child  is  dead,  and  if  you  do  not  know  the  business,  there  is  nothing 
left  but  to  cut  the  mother  in  pieces.’ 

1  I  do  not  claim  personal  familiarity  with  the  lation,  from  which  I  have  prepared  the  English 
Nguu  dialect  in  which  the  songs  are  sung.  My  in-  appearing  below  the  Nguu  words  actually  used, 
formants  in  each  case  supplied  a  Swahili  trans- 
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Instructions 

Never  make  any  journey  with  your  pregnant  wife;  it  may  happen  that  strangers 
have  to  help  her.  Complications  are  possible.  The  child  may  perhaps  have  died  and 
does  not  come  to  birth  by  itself.  You  never  know  if  people  far  from  home  are  clever 
enough  to  help.  At  last  even  the  mother  will  die,  cut  to  pieces  like  a  cow. 

. Figure  $ 

The  dead  child,  which  appears  between  the  legs  of  the  mother. 


SENGA  MSARA 
The  Euphorbia  has  been  cut 

Song 

senga  msara  senga  gongolo  yungiyungi 

It  has  been  cut  the  Euphorbia  it  has  been  cut  your  penis  the  wise  man 

lia  mwenye  konde. 

(keeps)  himself  close. 

Instructions 

You  are  now  circumcised.  Whatever  you  have  seen  and  learned  here,  keep  as  a 
secret.  The  person  who  betrays  anything  will  be  taken  by  a  lion  and  torn  in  pieces. 

Figure  4 

The  traitor  whose  head  has  been  torn  off  by  a  lion.  The  projecting  straws  sym¬ 
bolize  the  feelings  of  repulsion  excited  by  such  a  traitor. 


GONGOLO 

Penis 

Song  (words  uncertain) 

Instructions 

In  order  to  recover  as  quickly  as  possible  (from  the  circumcision  operation)  you 
have  to  keep  very  quiet  the  whole  night,  and  to  be  very  careful  with  your  bandage. 

Figure  / 

This  shows  the  boy  who  has  been  circumcised  wearing  a  belt  to  keep  the  penis 
away  from  the  scrotum.  The  legs  are  shown  in  the  condition  prescribed  for  the  first 
nights  after  the  operation,  pegged  apart  to  prevent  the  boy  sleeping  in  the  normal 
position  of  the  African,  that  is,  with  legs  tight  together,  the  penis  held  back  between 
the  thighs.  The  hands  are  ostentatiously  outstretched. 


MGONGORO 


Song 


The  name  for  a  pregnant  woman 


mgongoro 

The  pregnant  woman 


mwaramira  wet  unde 

the  embryo  he  digests 
h  h 


mno 

inside 


wenyere  mno. 
he  sits  inside. 
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Note 

A  medical  explanation  of  the  embryo  is  given  to  the  novices.  The  child  is  sitting 
in  the  mother’s  body,  it  is  alive  and  not  alive.  It  takes  food  and  has  no  digestion.  It 
has  no  voice  but  before  it  appears  it  gives  warning,  ‘Anapiga  hodi  ’. 

Figure  6 

Two  human  embryos. 

IKAIA 
The  home 

Song 

ikaia  nyoyetu  chagendera  mkanda  harvetu  wawele 

The  home  of  ours  we  spend  the  time  abroad  the  others  the  girls 

uluawe  lua  nyumba  sue  shalamira  moambago. 
their  work  is  at  home  we  have  to  live  in  the  bush. 


Explanation 

We  boys  are  circumcised  far  from  our  homes  in  the  bush.  It  is  much  better  for 
the  girls,  they  have  their  ceremonies  in  the  hut. 

Instructions 

You  are  boys  and  therefore  should  not  cry  if  the  girls  are  treated  better  and  can 
remain  in  their  homes.  Even  later  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  everywhere,  but  this 
will  be  your  right. 

Figure  7 

The  pupil  bends  his  head  in  sorrow.  The  longing  for  his  father’s  hut  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  peak  of  its  roof  on  the  top  of  the  pupil’s  head.  The  peak  is  very  small 
because  the  hut  is  far  away. 

MKONONTE 
Beat  them 

Song 

mkononte  husina  mbogere  kuno  kudilago. 

Beat  them  is  no  joke  there  in  these  ceremonies. 

Note 

This  is  a  punishment.  The  novices  are  beaten  with  little  sticks  on  their  bent 
knuckles. 

Figure  8 

The  bent  hand  showing  only  four  fingers  because  the  thumb  cannot  be  beaten  at 
the  same  time. 
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KUNYIKA 
In  the  bush 

Song 

kunyika  judia  kuhiele  moto  rvoana  mulungu  wahonere 

In  the  bush  over  there  starts  a  fire  the  children  of  god  escape 

hai  ? 

how  is  it  possible  ? 

Explanation 

The  pubic  hairs  are  shaved.  The  penis  (the  child  of  god)  has  not  been  touched. 
This  is  a  very  wise  institution. 

Instructions 

You  must  always  take  care  that  your  pubic  hairs  are  clean-shaved  without  hurting 
the  penis. 

Figure  9 

A  clasp-knife  kept  for  shaving. 

SANKOLA 

The  greeting  on  entering  the  place  of  the  ceremonies 

Note 

The  stranger  says  ‘  sankola  ’.  From  inside  he  gets  the  answer 

*  hungu  kalamse  woana .’ 

Come  in  greet  the  children. 

Instructions 

If  a  stranger  enters  the  hut,  not  one  of  you  is  allowed  to  lift  up  his  eyes. 

Figure  10 

A  stranger  to  the  place.  The  figure  symbolizes  his  insignificance. 

HU  ALE  NGONGO 
The  francolin  calls 

(The  preceptor  is  here  called  ‘  francolin  ’) 

Song 

The  preceptor  sings 
Huale  ngongo. 

The  francolin  calls. 

The  novices  answer 
kitendire  ki  ? 

What  is  our  fault? 
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Note 

The  purpose  of  the  song  is  to  keep  the  novices  awake  the  first  night  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  They  are  not  allowed  to  move,  they  have  indeed  to  remain  on  the  exact  place 
where  they  are  lying. 

Figure  11 

This  expresses  the  narrowness  of  the  space  and  the  immobility  of  the  novices,  as 
they  lie  close  together  the  first  night. 


Song 

nenda  nendage 
Go  away 


NENDA  NENDAGE 
Go  away 


ulikisadje  mwame 

what  you  want  to  hear  when  your  wife 


cholonga 
gave  birth. 


Instructions 

Your  heart  is  very  uneasy  on  the  day  on  which  your  wife  gives  birth.  You  doubt 
if  the  child  is  yours.  Don’t  show  your  uncertainty  to  the  others.  It  would  only  spoil 
your  name.  Don’t  run  about  listening  outside  the  hut  to  what  people  inside  are  say¬ 
ing.  This  will  only  bring  unrest  in  your  house. 

Figure  12 

The  husband  uncertain  about  the  paternity  of  the  child  listening  with  big  ears. 

SUNGU 

(From  the  Ngoma  Garo  of  the  Washambala) 

Before  the  novices  leave  the  Lukinga  (the  hut,  in  which  they  have  spent  their  time 
during  all  the  ceremonies),  water  is  boiled  in  a  big  pot.  A  stone  is  thrown  into  the 
pot  and  all  the  novices  have  to  kneel  down  round  it.  The  water  is  very  hot  and  the 
boys  are  compelled  even  with  beating. 

This  ceremony  like  many  others  has  only  the  purpose  of  hardening  the  character 
of  the  boys. 

Nobody  is  really  burned  as  before  the  trial  the  arms  of  the  novices  are  rubbed 
with  the  medicine  obtained  from  a  tree  ‘  Mtundulu  ’  (Dichrostachys  glomerata ). 

Figure  13 

Novices  plunging  their  arms  into  the  pot  of  boiling  water. 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  6 


Fig.  7 


Fig.  8 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  io 


Fig.  ii 


Fig.  12 


Fig.  13 
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Notes  and  News 

Political  Reforms  in  Ibadan 

During  1943  the  Ibadan  Native  Authority  accepted  reorganization  proposals  to  afford 
a  reliable  foundation  for  the  political  progress  of  Ibadan.  From  1936,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  development  of  local  government  in  a  place  of  such  a  size  might  prove 
to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  traditional  form  of  Native  Administration,  a  number  of 
measures  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  finding  a  means  of  keeping  the  Native  Authority 
in  touch  with  public  opinion  and  putting  at  its  disposal  the  advice  and  help  of  the  younger 
and  more  politically  minded  elements  in  the  community.  The  constitution  of  the  Advisory 
Board  appointed  in  1940  did  not  satisfy  either  the  Chiefs  or  the  main  body  of  the  people, 
nor  did  the  reforms  provide  a  basis  wide  enough  on  which  to  build  permanently.  An 
administrative  officer  was  therefore  appointed  to  consult  with  the  Chiefs  and  the  people, 
to  meet  various  political  societies,  trade  unions,  and  other  organizations,  and  to  ascertain 
from  them  what  form  of  reorganization  would  meet  with  their  approval.  From  these 
investigations  and  consultations  it  became  clear  that  the  only  form  of  reorganization 
acceptable  to  the  people  would  be  something  based  on  the  traditional  form  of  administra¬ 
tion,  and  that  any  attempt  to  ignore  the  influence  of  the  Chiefs  over  the  people  would 
be  a  danger  to  the  peace  and  an  impediment  to  political  progress.  An  Advisory  Committee 
of  30  persons  has  therefore  been  formed,  15  selected  by  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
77  quarters  of  Ibadan,  and  15  by  the  junior  Chiefs  and  Mogajis;  the  two  sections  of  the 
committee  to  be  represented  in  the  Native  Authority  by  two  councillors  each. 

This  demonstration  of  the  enduring  strength  of  traditional  institutions  is  important  and 
interesting;  nevertheless,  continued  reform  is  necessary  if  a  town  of  the  importance  of 
Ibadan  is  to  be  competently  administered,  and  the  present  scheme  is  regarded  as  a  first  step 
only.  The  next  step — delegation  of  powers  by  the  Native  Authority — will  be  taken  as  soon 
as  Chiefs  and  people  can  be  persuaded  to  accept  it.  The  need  for  developing  political 
consciousness  is  recognized,  and  patience,  propaganda,  and  constant  endeavour  will  be 
needed  to  reconcile  the  demands  of  progress  with  loyalty  to  the  still  vigorous  traditional 
institutions. 

Colonial  Research  Fellowships 

The  British  Colonial  Office  has  instituted  a  number  of  Research  Fellowships,  which 
will  be  open  to  qualified  scientists  to  enable  them  to  pursue  research  work  in  the 
Colonial  Empire.  The  Fellowships  will  be  for  University  graduates  under  3  5  years  of  age, 
from  any  part  of  the  British  Empire;  they  will  be  tenable  normally  for  two  years,  and  may 
be  extended  for  a  third  year  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Fellowships 
carry  a  basic  allowance  of  £400  per  annum,  which  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be  in¬ 
creased  to  £600  per  annum;  travelling  expenses  and  the  cost  of  special  apparatus  or  material 
will  also  be  provided.  During  his  term  a  Fellow  shall  be  responsible  to  a  supervisor 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  submit  through  the  supervisor  a  progress 
report  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  his  tenure,  and  a  full  report  of  his  researches  within  a 
reasonable  time  on  completion  of  his  term.  Applications  should  be  addressed  to : 

The  Secretary,  Colonial  Research  Committee,  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 
London,  S.W.i. 

and  should  be  endorsed  by  the  Head  of  the  College  or  Research  Institute  to  which  the 
candidate  is  attached,  or  by  some  other  responsible  person. 
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The  Eboue  Memoranda,  1941 
An  English  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Memorandum  on  the  Political  Organization  of 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  issued  by  Governor-General  fiboue  in  January  1941,  of  the 
progress  report  dated  May  1941,  and  of  the  Memorandum  on  Native  Policy  drafted  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  November  1941,  is  published  in  Sudan  Notes  and  Records ,  vol.  xxv, 
part  11, 1943.  Extracts  from  the  journal  Officiel  de V Afrique  Equatoriale  Franfaise,  1  November 
1 942,  relating  to  Implementary  Legislation,  are  included  in  the  same  volume. 

Memorandum  of  the  Joint  East  African  Board 

The  Joint  East  African  Board  representing  unofficial  interests  in  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tangan¬ 
yika,  and  Nyasaland  has  issued  a  Memorandum  on  Post-War  Problems  in  East  Africa.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  the  various  problems  of  development  is  preceded  by  a  demand  for  the  unification  of 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika.  To  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  past  for  such  a  step 
the  Board  adds  a  new  one — the  need  for  co-ordinated  planning  in  order  to  avoid  waste 
and  overlapping  in  the  framing  of  development  schemes.  ‘  The  declared  object  of  the 
Colonial  Office  in  East  Africa  is  to  fit  the  Natives  to  stand  ultimately  on  their  own  feet, 
and  the  Joint  Board  visualizes  a  union  of  these  territories  designed  expressly  to  that  end, 
in  which  the  interests  not  only  of  backward  minorities  but  of  all  sections  of  the  community 
are  safeguarded.’  The  Uganda  Chamber  of  Commerce  dissents  from  this  proposal. 

The  Board  also  proposes  the  abrogation  of  the  existing  international  agreements  affecting 
East  Africa  and  the  formulation  of  an  ‘African  Charter  to  incorporate  all  the  agreed  subjects 
in  the  existing  treaties.  . . .  Objection  might  be  raised  to  tearing  up  treaties  and  conventions 
or  to  the  abolition  of  mandates,  but  there  can  be  no  objection  if  it  is  possible  to  substitute 
something  as  good  or  better,  designed  to  reach  beyond  the  present  boundaries  to  include 
African  territories  now  outside  the  present  treaties.’ 

The  Board  recommends  the  creation  of  a  Statutory  Development  Board  to  co-ordinate 
development  schemes.  On  this  body  the  Colonial  Service,  finance,  industry,  commerce, 
and  labour  should  be  represented  together  with  an  *  expert  in  applied  research  ’.  The  fields 
of  research  enumerated  are  ‘  health,  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  chemistry,  the  biological 
sciences,  forestry,  horticulture,  geology  and  biology  ’.  The  social  sciences  are  not  men¬ 
tioned.  In  the  sphere  of  native  welfare  increased  provision  for  education,  particularly 
medical  training,  and  improvements  in  standards  of  nutrition  and  housing,  are  called  for. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  extension  of  mining  should  be  encouraged  by  a  grant  in  aid. 
A  vigorous,  sustained  settlement  policy  must  take  a  first  place  in  post-war  development. 
A  ten-year  programme  for  the  development  of  secondary  industries  is  suggested,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  expert  commission  to  survey  the  possibilities  of  hydro-electric  power 
is  proposed. 

Mass  Education  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 

In  a  document1  submitted  to  the  Eighth  Conference  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
December  1942,  Raden  Loekman  Djajadiningrat,  Director  of  Education  and  Public  Worship 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  has  given  an  account  of  educational  development  in  the 
Netherlands  Indies.  Until  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  education  of  the  Indonesian 
population  had  as  its  aim  the  training  of  government  servants ;  the  educational  system  was 
closely  modelled  on  that  of  the  Netherlands,  all  instruction  was  given  in  the  Dutch  language 
and,  among  Indonesians,  only  the  children  of  officials  were  admitted  to  the  schools.  In 
1907,  however,  the  systematic  development  of  instruction  on  an  Oriental  basis  was  started 

1  From  Illiteracy  to  University,  by  Raden  Loekman  Djajadiningrat,  Bulletin  3  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Netherlands  Indies  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
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with  the  foundation  of  village  or  ‘  desa  *  schools.  The  author  points  out  that  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  give  the  name  ‘  desa  ’,  which  denotes  a  village  community,  to  these 
schools,  since  they  are  neither  owned  nor  administered  by  the  village,  but  are,  in  fact, 
national  schools.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  at  first  in  providing  Indonesian  teachers 
for  these  schools,  where  all  teaching  was  given  in  the  vernacular,  but  the  establishment  of 
increasingly  comprehensive  courses  of  training  for  teachers  gradually  supplied  the  demand. 
Text-books  and  equipment  also  had  to  be  produced,  and  further  difficulties  were  experienced 
in  inducing  children  to  attend  school;  the  last  available  figures  showed,  however,  that  40 
per  cent,  of  all  Indonesian  children  within  the  age  group  6—9  years  were  attending  school. 
All  post-primary  schooling  was  still  given  in  European  type  schools  and  in  the  Dutch 
language,  and  connecting  schools  were  therefore  founded  in  order  that  Indonesians  who 
desired  to  do  so  might  pass  on  to  the  secondary  and  higher  schools.  In  1939  an  Indonesian 
higher  elementary  school  was  started,  in  which  Dutch  was  taught  as  a  school  subject  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  in  the  higher  grades  was  used  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  A  com¬ 
plete  educational  system  on  European  fines,  including  specialist  and  technical  schools  and 
colleges  of  university  standing,  exists  in  the  Netherlands  Indies.  Only  one  day  before  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  Java  these  scattered  institutions  had  been  unified  to  form  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indonesia.  All  these  establishments  are  open  to  Indonesians  who  have  the 
necessary  command  of  the  Dutch  language,  but  the  development  of  the  Indonesian  system 
up  to  university  standard  has  been  under  consideration.  In  addition,  there  are  schools  for 
the  Chinese-speaking  population. 

An  appendix  to  the  paper,  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  O.  van  der  Plas,  formerly  Governor 
of  East  Java,  describes  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Provincial  Council  of  East  Java,  with 
the  co-operation  of  private  individuals  and  organizations,  missionaries,  and  teachers,  to 
combat  illiteracy.  These  methods,  which  included  the  provision  of  reading  material,  the 
establishment  of  village  libraries,  the  encouragement  of  the  singing  of  poetry  and  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  traditional  songs  and  games,  resulted  in  19,000  people  learning  to  read  in  the  first 
year  of  the  campaign,  and  in  so  rapid  an  increase  in  school  attendance  that  the  government 
had  to  provide  for  the  building  of  600  additional  village  schools  and  210  continuation 
schools  within  three  years. 

Colonial  Products  Research  Council 

The  first  report  of  the  Research  Council,  of  which  Lord  Hankey  is  Chairman,  has  recently 
appeared.  Though  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  include  within  the  scope  of  its  researches  any 
colonial  product,  the  Council  has  concentrated  at  the  outset  on  commodities  least  well 
served  by  existing  organizations.  Thus  the  researches  so  far  initiated  include  studies  of 
the  chemistry  of  sugar,  vegetable  oils,  and  certain  essential  oils.  For  example.  Professor 
Todd  at  Manchester  University  is  investigating  theobromine,  a  by-product  of  the  cocoa 
industry,  and  at  Liverpool  University  Professor  Hilditch  is  examining  the  properties  of 
various  oil-bearing  seeds  not  hitherto  investigated.  The  Council  is  co-operating  with 
existing  research  organizations  such  as  the  Medical  Research  Council  and  the  Agricultural 
Research  Council.  It  regards  its  task  as  twofold:  to  examine  colonial  products  in  an 
endeavour  to  find  a  more  extended  use  for  them;  and  also  to  help  producers  so  to  organize 
production  that  their  output  can  be  converted  into  secondary  products  for  internal 
consumption  and  for  export. 

The  Schomberg  Collection 

The  Schomberg  Collection,  comprising  10,000  books,  3,00°  manuscripts,  2,000  etchings, 
and  several  thousand  pamphlets  all  relating  to  Negro  life  and  history,  was  made  by  the 
well-known  American  collector,  Arthur  Alfonso  Schomberg,  himself  of  Negro  descent, 
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and  was  presented  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  in  1926. 
It  was  placed  in  the  135th  Street  branch,  and  Schomberg  acted  as  its  curator  till  Ills  death 
in  1938. 

The  literature  of  the  Schomberg  collection  is  not  devoted  only  to  the  Negro  in  the  United 
States;  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  other  regions  in  South  America  are  represented; 
some  of  the  rare  items  include  text-books  from  the  Republic  of  Liberia  and  grammars  of 
various  African  languages.  A  selected  bibliography  published  in  1940  is  classified  under  the 
following  headings:  Historical  Background,  both  within  the  United  States  and  outside. 
Economic  Outlook,  Social  Development,  Race  Relations,  Records  of  Personal  Achieve¬ 
ment,  Literature,  Music  and  Art,  Folk  Lore.  An  exhibition  of  manuscripts  and  pamphlets 
was  organized  in  September  1942,  and  a  special  bibliography  was  issued  in  1943,  both  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Negro  and  the  War. 

African  'Language  Studentships 

Under  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  the  Colonial  Office  has  established  ten 
studentships  for  Africans,  for  linguistic  training,  six  for  West  Africa  and  four  for  East 
Africa,  tenable  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies  in  the  University  of  London. 
The  studentships  are  for  two  years,  from  October  1 944.  The  training  will  be  related  chiefly 
to  the  students’  own  languages,  that  is  to  say  to  Twi,  Yoruba,  Ibo,  Swahili,  and  Nyanja 
respectively. 

It  is  felt  that  the  time  has  come  when  Africans  should  be  scientifically  trained  for  teaching 
and  research  in  their  own  languages.  The  standard  of  teaching  of  the  African  languages, 
primarily  to  Africans  but  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Europeans,  will  thus,  it  is  hoped,  be  raised. 
The  production  of  vernacular  literature  should  also  be  stimulated  and  a  proper  pride 
in  the  mother  tongue  encouraged.  The  problems  of  translation  need  far  more  expert 
handling  than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  Both  translations  and  an  adequate  supply  of  African 
literature  are  necessary  for  any  scheme  of  mass  education.  There  are,  moreover,  in  most 
African  territories,  outstanding  problems  of  dialect  and  orthography  which  must  be  satis¬ 
factorily  tackled  before  any  considerable  literary  output  can  be  expected.  The  right  people 
to  solve  these  problems  are  the  Africans  themselves,  but  to  do  this  they  need  training. 

There  is  an  ever  increasing  need  for  trained  linguists,  both  African  and  European,  at  the 
institutions  for  higher  education  which  already  exist,  such  as  Achimota,  Yaba,  Makerere, 
and  the  West  African  Institute.  There  are,  possibly,  African  Universities  to  follow,  and  these 
institutions,  as  well  as  the  Universities  in  this  and  other  countries,  will  also  need  trained 
linguists.  It  is  hoped  that  Africans  who  come  for  linguistic  training  will  gradually  be 
equipped  for  some  or  all  of  these  tasks. 

In  addition  to  the  studentships  for  Africans  already  described,  the  Colonial  Office  has 
also  created  four  postgraduate  research  studentships  in  African  languages,  not  confined  to 
Africans,  and  also  tenable  for  two  years  either  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies 
or  partly  there  and  partly  in  Africa.  They  are  intended  for  people  who  have  already  had 
linguistic  experience,  though  possibly  not  in  African  languages. 

Fellowships  not  allocated  to  any  particular  subject  have  also  been  created  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  of  these  will  be  available  for  linguistic  research. 
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Reviews  of  Books 

Race  and  Politics  in  Kenya.  By  Elspeth  Huxley  and  Margery  Perham.  1944.  London: 

Faber  &  Faber.  Pp.  247.  I2J-.  6d. 

This  is  an  attractive  and  unusual  book.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  fifty-five  letters 
exchanged  between  Mrs.  Huxley  and  Miss  Perham  on  the  political  relations  between  the 
European  settlers  in  Kenya,  the  African  majority,  and  the  Home  Government.  The  authors’ 
object  in  publishing  the  correspondence  is  to  stimulate  general  interest  in  a  most  important 
controversial  issue  on  which  the  available  non-specialist  literature  is  scanty  and  for  the 
most  part  uninviting :  by  this  means  each  of  them  hopes  to  win  support  for  her  side  of  the 
argument — Mrs.  Huxley  for  the  settlers.  Miss  Perham  for  the  Africans. 

Will  the  ordinary  reader  take  kindly,  one  must  wonder,  to  a  book  cast  in  the  form  of 
letters?  That  mode  of  presentation  has,  after  all,  been  a  drawback  to  at  least  two  of  the 
masterpieces  of  English  fiction,  Clarissa  and  Redgauntlet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
method  excellently  adapted  for  political  discussion — much  better  than  for  narrative;  and 
there  is  good  precedent  for  its  use  in  Wakefield’s  Art  of  Colonization ,  one  of  the  few  accepted 
classics  of  the  literature  of  imperialism. 

Surely,  however,  the  epistolary  form  absolutely  demands  one  thing:  that  the  reader 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  basic,  undisputed  facts  before  he  begins  to  follow  the 
protagonists  through  the  maze  of  their  discussion.  Unfortunately  that  has  not  been  fully 
done  here.  Lord  Lugard  has  contributed  a  valuable  introduction,  in  which  he  surveys  the 
historical  background,  the  Commissions,  Committees,  and  White  Papers  in  their  order. 
But  something  else  was  needed  as  well.  Could  not  the  authors  have  drawn  up  a  brief  agreed 
statement  of  the  field  of  their  discussion,  so  that  the  inexpert  reader  should  have  something 
to  go  upon  before  he  starts  on  the  intricacies  of  the  argument  itself?  In  default  of  some 
such  help  as  this,  many  well-disposed  people  will  probably  find  this  book  a  little  bewilder¬ 
ing:  it  seems  so  hard  to  discern  the  truth  in  all  the  controversy.  Yet  there  are  indisputable 
facts,  in  this  question  as  in  any  other :  economic,  social,  political  facts,  on  which,  after  all, 
each  side  must  rest  its  case.  As  it  is,  to  take  one  example,  it  is  not  until  he  reaches  page  138 
that  the  reader  will  discover  the  relative  size  of  the  European,  Indian,  and  African  popula¬ 
tions — one  of  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  whole  situation,  which  he  ought  to  have  known 
from  the  start. 

But  if  this  may  be  a  difficult  book  to  anybody  who  begins  on  it  knowing  little  or  nothing 
of  Kenya,  to  the  student  of  colonial  affairs  it  is  of  absorbing  interest.  The  disputants  are 
so  admirably  well  qualified,  their  debate  so  skilful  and  lively:  above  all,  this  is  a  real 
correspondence  and  a  real  argument. 

Each  of  the  authors  is  cornered  on  one  major  issue.  Mrs.  Huxley  registers  a  victory  at 
the  outset.  In  her  second  letter  she  asks  her  opponent  what  should  be  done  with  the 
European  settlers :  ‘  If  white  settlement  is  wrong,’  she  says,  ‘  let  it  be  liquidated :  that  is 
the  honest  viewpoint,  or  so  it  seems  to  me.’  On  this  she  takes  her  stand,  and  Miss  Perham, 
rather  surprisingly,  concedes  the  point,  admitting  that  expropriation,  even  with  generous 
financial  compensation,  is  not  to  be  considered.  ‘  If  it  was  possible  at  any  time,’  she  writes, 
‘  that  time  has  gone.  It  may  sound  very  practicable  in  a  study,  but  it  is  the  sort  of  thing 
no  Government— or,  since  1939,  I  should  say,  no  British  Government — is  ever  likely  to 
attempt  against  the  settlers’  will.’  (Yet  what  about  the  £ 20,000,000  compensation  given 
to  the  West  Indian  planters  in  1833  ?  Is  that  precedent  wholly  irrelevant?)  Instead,  Miss 
Perham  replies  to  Mrs.  Huxley’s  question  thus :  ‘  When  you  ask  me  what  the  Government 
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should  do  about  the  settlers,  I  would  say  they  should  continue  in  their  policy  of  “  thus  far 
and  no  farther  ”  to  their  advance,  and  go  on  righting  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  other 
races,  and  especially,  of  course,  of  the  three  million  Africans.’  But  this  would  result, 
Mrs.  Huxley  replies,  ‘  not  in  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo ,  so  far  as  the  settlers  were 
concerned,  but  in  the  gradual  decline  of  their  position,  their  security  and  their  strength  In 
fact,  it  would  ultimately  be  as  bad  as  expropriation,  but  the  agony  would  be  long  drawn  out 
and  there  would  be  no  compensation.  She  therefore  establishes  a  strong  position  at  the  outset. 

The  authors’  disagreement  as  to  the  future  of  white  settlement  in  East  Africa  remains 
unreconciled.  To  Mrs.  Huxley  the  country  cries  out  for  more  Europeans :  ‘  It’s  my  belief  ’, 
she  says,  after  an  analysis  of  the  contribution  they  might  make,  ‘  that  Kenya  would  be  a 
sounder  and  better  country,  for  the  Africans  and  everyone  else,  if  the  number  of  settlers 
were  doubled  or  trebled.’  Miss  Perham,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  ‘  it  is  hard  ...  to  see 
that  Kenya’s  settlement  is  likely  to  increase  very  greatly,  or  that  Britain  has  any  interest 
to-day  in  sending  her  people  to  East  Africa  ’. 

Later  on  it  is  Miss  Perham’s  turn  to  score.  Mrs.  Huxley,  for  all  that  she  is  defending 
the  settlers’  point  of  view,  is  in  general  remarkably  liberal  in  the  matter  of  race  relations, 
and  she  herself  observes  that  ‘  Europeans  cannot  be  given  complete  political  control  over 
the  millions  of  Africans  in  the  Colony,  or  in  any  larger  grouping  ’.  The  idea  of  a  white 
Dominion  of  Kenya,  she  says,  ‘  was  killed  by  events,  and,  officially,  by  the  White  Paper  of 
1923,  with  its  declaration  that  native  interests  were  to  be  paramount — even  though  its 
demise  wasn’t  immediately  recognized  ’.  It  certainly  wasn’t,  for,  as  Miss  Perham  is  quick 
to  point  out,  it  still  appears  in  full  vigour  in  the  settlers’  evidence  before  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  1931,  in  a  statement  by  a  leading  member  of  the  community  published  in 
the  Round  Table  in  1935,  and  in  speeches  by  Lord  Francis  Scott  in  1941  and  1942.  Miss 
Perham  makes  it  clear  that  in  this  as  in  several  other  matters — the  representation  of  Africans 
by  Africans  on  the  Legislative  Council,  for  instance — she  thinks  her  opponent  too  liberal- 
minded  to  be  a  true  representative  of  the  Kenya  settlers ;  and  for  this  view  she  cites  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence. 

Mrs.  Huxley  complains  very  bitterly  of  the  system  of  Crown  Colony  government,  its 
dilatoriness  and  inefficiency;  and  as  a  remedy  she  proposes  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
devolve  much  more  power  upon  £  the  man  on  the  spot  ’,  the  Governor-General  of  a 
federated  East  Africa,  comprising  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  as  well  as  Kenya.  As  to  the 
inefficiency  entailed  by  Downing  Street  rule.  Miss  Perham  is  largely  in  agreement,  but  she 
maintains  that  this  distant  control  is  a  necessity  in  a  plural  society  where  one  community 
is  very  much  more  powerful  than  the  others.  ‘  It  has  never  been  part  of  my  argument 
that  Crown  Colony  government  was  highly  efficient,’  she  remarks :  ‘  it  means  a  good  deal 
of  inefficiency  in  order  to  prevent  even  more  injustice.’  And  she  appeals  to  historical 
precedent — in  South  Africa,  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  New  Zealand — to  support  her 
contention.  It  is  indeed  an  ancient  controversy,  and  the  case  for  Crown  Colony  govern¬ 
ment  was  admirably  summed  up  by  Herman  Merivale  in  his  Lectures  on  Colonization  and 
Colonies  more  than  eighty  years  ago :  ‘  That  the  protection  of  natives  should  in  all  cases 
be  withdrawn  from  the  colonial  legislature,  and  intrusted  to  the  central  executive,  is  a 
principle  in  which,  I  think,  even  the  most  jealous  friends  of  colonial  freedom  must  acquiesce. 
One  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  a  distant  central  authority — counterbalancing  to  a 
certain  extent  its  disadvantages — is  to  arbitrate  dispassionately  between  classes  having  so 
many  mutual  subjects  of  irritation.’  Miss  Perham’s  argument  runs  on  similar  lines,  and  it 
is  hard  for  her  opponent  to  gainsay  it,  once  she  has  admitted  that  the  Europeans  cannot 
be  allowed  complete  domination. 

It  may  be  agreed  that  some  further  devolution  of  authority  from  the  Colonial  Office  to 
the  local  administration  would  make  for  greater  efficiency;  but  surely  this  could  have  little 
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effect  upon  the  main  political  problem.  The  real  reason  why  the  settlers  have  so  long  been 
at  loggerheads  with  the  Government  is  not  because  the  Crown  Colony  system  is  inefficient, 
but  because  it  denies  them  control  of  Kenya :  they  are  engaged  in  a  simple  struggle  for 
power,  and  Miss  Perham  very  rightly  refuses  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  suggest  that  these  letters  contain  nothing  but  argument  and  discord. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  authors  remain  at  odds  over  the  position  of  the  settlers,  over  land, 
and  over  labour;  but  on  the  Africans’  immediate  needs — for  a  greatly  quickened  economic 
and  social  advance,  above  all  for  better  education — they  see  eye  to  eye.  Their  agreement 
is  no  less  interesting  and  instructive  than  their  differences,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
they  both  have  valuable  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  future  development  of  the  colony. 
In  this  book  they  have  given  us  by  far  the  clearest,  the  most  eloquent  and  forcible  state¬ 
ment  we  have  yet  had  of  the  clash  of  policies  and  ideals  in  Kenya. 

One  or  two  trifling  errors  call  for  correction  in  a  future  reprint.  At  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
which  took  effect  on  1  April  1905,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  were  Alfred  Lyttleton  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (Conservative),  not  Lord 
Elgin  and  Mr.  Churchill,  as  stated  on  page  8.  The  reference  given  in  Note  56  (page  234) 
is  incomplete.  There  is  a  mistake  in  the  arithmetic  on  page  100:  ‘  £53,000  ’  should  read 
*  £5 1,300  ’.  Jack  Simmons 


An  Outline  of  Native  Law.  By  Julius  Lewin.  R.  L.  Esson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Johannesburg. 

1944.  pp.  30.  ij1. 

This  booklet  has  been  written  with  the  purely  practical  purpose  of  clarifying  the  legal 
position  of  Natives  in  South  Africa.  It  describes  briefly  and  simply  the  main  rules  of  civil 
law  applicable  to  Natives  as  Natives;  it  makes  no  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  field  ofNative 
law.  By  Native  law  Mr.  Lewin  means  1  those  old  Bantu  customs — together  with  certain 
changes  made  in  their  administration  by  Parliament — which  Courts  in  South  Africa  may 
enforce  in  civil  cases  ’ — a  suitable  definition  for  South  Africa,  though  it  would  hardly 
indicate  the  dynamic  character  of  Native  law  in  some  areas  of  Africa. 

In  South  Africa  a  series  of  special  Courts  has  been  established  by  the  Native  Administra¬ 
tion  Act  of  1927  to  hear  civil  cases  between  Natives.  These  Courts  are  Chiefs’  Courts, 
Native  Commissioners’  Courts,  and  Native  Appeal  Courts;  in  special  cases  an  appeal  may 
be  made  from  the  Native  Appeal  Court  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  Native  Commissioners’  Courts  the  Commissioner  at  his  discretion  may  apply 
Native  law  or  the  Common  Law  of  South  Africa.  The  Common  Law  is  applied  in  cases 
which  do  not  arise  out  of  Native  custom. 

In  Mr.  Lewin’s  ‘  Outline  ’  there  are  chapters  on  marriage,  divorce,  and  property  rights 
under  the  Common  Law;  customary  unions  and  divorce  therefrom;  inheritance  under  the 
Common  Law;  inheritance  under  Native  law;  lobolo ;  guardians  and  children  under  the 
Common  Law;  and  the  conflict  between  Native  law  and  the  Common  law. 

The  term  *  marriage  ’  does  not  include  customary  unions  contracted  under  Native  law, 
but  denotes  only  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman  in  accordance  with  the  Common 
Law  of  South  Africa.  Even  the  term  4  native  marriage  ’  is  avoided,  since  this  may  mean 
either  a  marriage  contracted  by  Natives  or  a  customary  union  entered  into  by  them. 
Anyone  who  is  married  under  the  Common  Law  can  be  divorced  only  by  order  of  the  Court. 
But  when  Natives  are  married  under  the  Common  Law,  their  property  rights  between 
themselves  are  regulated  by  Native  laws  unless  they  are  married  (a)  in  community  of 
property,  or,  (b)  by  ante-nuptial  contract.  All  marriages  must  be  registered,  but  customary 
unions  need  not  be  registered,  except  in  Natal.  It  is  often  difficult,  therefore,  for  a  Court 
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to  find  out  whether  or  not  a  customary  union  exists.  In  1943  the  Native  Affairs  Department 
proposed  to  enforce  registration,  and  this  course,  if  adopted,  would  prevent  many  disputes. 
Mr.  Lewin  suggests  that  lobolo  agreements  should  also  be  registered. 

With  regard  to  inheritance,  the  main  distinction  between  Native  law  and  the  Common 
Law  is  that  under  the  former  a  woman  cannot  inherit  property.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that 
under  the  Common  Law  (by  the  Children’s  Act  of  1937)  a  child  can  only  be  legally  adopted 
by  an  order  of  the  Court — a  provision  which  will  prevent  many  abuses,  and  might  with 
advantage  be  incorporated  into  Native  systems  of  law. 

As  regards  the  conflict  between  Native  law  and  Common  Law,  in  several  branches  of 
law  (guardianship,  for  example)  it  is  not  clear  which  law  should  be  applied.  Some  courts 
endeavour  to  bring  Natives  under  the  Common  Law  as  much  as  possible,  while  others  do 
the  reverse.  Mr.  Lewin  considers  that  the  Native  Administration  Act  should  be  amended, 
so  that  Native  law  should  be  applicable  only  to  Natives  living  under  tribal  conditions,  while 
others  should  be  subject  to  the  Common  Law.  It  would  often,  however,  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  ‘  tribal  ’  and  ‘  non-tribal  ’  conditions,  and,  even  under  non-tribal 
conditions,  Native  law  will  in  many  circumstances  be  the  more  appropriate,  and  indeed 
the  only  possible  law  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  Lewin  concludes  by  observing  that  ‘  we  need  more  books  to  inform  European 
lawyers  and  Courts  in  detail  about  the  exact  way  in  which  some  tribal  customs  work. 
The  Government  should  encourage  and  assist  the  writing  of  such  books.’  If  this  is  true 
of  the  Union,  it  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  practically 
nothing  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  apart  from  the  work  of  I.  Schapera  in  Bechuana- 
land.  Mr.  Lewin’s  booklet,  besides  being  stimulating,  will  obviously  be  of  great  practical 
value  to  the  judiciary  and  the  Natives  of  South  Africa.  C.  K.  Meek. 

Minimum  Standards  of  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Territories.  International  Labour  Conference, 

Twenty-sixth  Session,  Report  V.  Montreal,  International  Labour  Office,  1944.  pp.iii,  109. 

The  part  which  international  regulation  of  colonial  affairs  will  play  in  the  post-war  world 
is  still  an  open  question;  nor  has  it  yet  been  decided  how  far  the  pre-war  framework  of 
international  organization  relating  to  colonial  conditions  is  to  be  revived  even  in  a  modified 
form — whether,  for  instance,  the  Mandates  System  will  be  retained  and  perhaps  extended 
to  further  territories,  whether  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Congo  Basin  Treaties  will  be 
given  wider  application,  and  so  on.  But,  however  large  or  small  the  element  of  international 
control  in  the  administration  of  colonial  countries  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  International  Labour  Office  will  be  called  upon  to  continue  and  to  develop  the  useful 
services  which  it  has  rendered  in  respect  of  colonial  labour  conditions  in  the  inter-war 
period. 

The  present  volume,  which  contains  an  interesting  introduction,  embodies  the  draft  for 
an  international  code  of  social  policy  in  dependent  territories,  and  was  submitted  to  the 
International  Labour  Conference  in  Philadelphia  (April  1944),  which  unanimously  adopted 
its  recommendations.  The  purpose  of  the  Report  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  tentative 
demarcation  of  the  field  in  colonial  policy  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  International  Labour 
Office,  should  come  under  international  regulation.  The  line  thus  drawn  includes  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  the  complex  of  questions  usually  termed  ‘  labour  questions  ’.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  text  of  the  draft  ‘  may  .  .  .  contribute,  not  merely  to  better  labour  laws 
and  administration,  but  also  to  policies  which  should  provide  for  more  wealth  and  for  a 
better  distribution  of  wealth  ’  (p.  26).  This  enlarged  conception  of  its  aims  has  led  the 
I.L.O.,  in  the  introduction  to  the  Report,  to  include  within  its  scope  aspects  of  policy, 
especially  of  economic  policy,  which  hitherto  have  either  remained  outside  the  scope  of 
international  regulation  or  have  been  dealt  with  by  other  agencies. 
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In  some  respects  this  extension  appears  to  be  justified,  as,  for  example,  in  the  inclusion 
in  the  code  of  certain  social  needs  of  the  small  peasant  producer — his  protection  against 
usury,  the  provision  of  credit  and  saving  facilities  and  of  measures  to  ensure  greater  social 
security.  Most  of  the  issues  dealt  with,  however,  are  so  diversely  affected  by  local  conditions 
that  they  hardly  lend  themselves  to  international  regulation  in  the  same  way  as  do  questions 
relating  specifically  to  conditions  of  labour.  Moreover,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  willingness 
of  Governments  to  ratify  conventions  will  be  greatly  lessened  if  control  is  extended  to 
issues  the  handling  of  which  closely  affects  the  whole  system  of  their  colonial  policy — 
a  policy  often  worked  out  by  individual  administrations  in  accordance  with  local  conditions. 
Most  Governments,  however  anxious  to  do  justice  to  native  development,  will  hesitate  to 
give  a  pledge  that  ‘  the  alienation  of  land  to  immigrants  shall  be  permitted  only  in  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances  ’  (Art.  32);  also,  the  question  of  how  far  industries  should  be 
developed  in  colonies,  and  which  industries  are  suitable,  is  clearly  one  for  the  colonial 
Powers  to  decide.  The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  of  the  four  international  Conventions 
dealing  with  native  labour  adopted  in  the  inter-war  period,  only  one — that  relating  to 
Forced  Labour — has  been  ratified  by  any  considerable  number  of  countries;  that  one 
important  colonial  Power — Portugal— has  not  ratified  even  this,  while  France  and  Belgium 
have  done  so  only  with  reservations,  and  Belgium  only  in  1943. 

True,  in  recent  years  several  colonial  Powers,  of  which  Great  Britain  has  been  foremost, 
have  to  an  increasing  extent  applied  general  labour  conventions  to  colonial  dependencies, 
and  the  present  draft  follows  the  same  course.  But  most  of  these  conventions  were  based 
on  the  industrial  or  agricultural  conditions  of  more  advanced  countries — conditions  very 
different  from  those  prevailing  in  many  colonies,  especially  in  Africa.  The  I.L.O.  tries  to 
meet  this  difficulty  by  formulating  its  recommendations  in  very  general  terms,  but  their 
practical  value  is  thereby  greatly  reduced.  No  doubt  the  effort  made  by  the  I.L.O.  to  fore¬ 
stall,  in  the  case  of  the  colonies,  those  abuses  which  accompanied  the  early  stages  of  large- 
scale  industrial  development  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  deserves  whole-hearted  support. 
But  one  wonders  whether  the  framing  of  measures  specially  adapted  to  colonial  conditions 
would  not  promise  more  solid,  if  less  striking,  progress  than  the  method  chosen  in  the  code. 

The  report  offers  many  interesting  and  valuable  suggestions.  In  particular,  it  stresses  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  colonial  peoples  in  the  introduction  and  execution 
of  measures  designed  to  promote  their  welfare.  In  the  economic  field  it  rightly  emphasizes 
the  influence  which  non-colonial  countries,  by  their  foreign  trade  and  investment  policies, 
may  exercise  on  the  colonial  development  and  prosperity. 

It  seems  advisable  to  postpone  further  discussion  of  these  and  other  issues  till  the  I.L.O.’s 
forthcoming  study  of  ‘  Social  Developments  in  Dependent  Territories  ’  is  available.  The 
present  volume  has  certainly  attained  its  object  of  drawing  wide  attention  to  the  essential 
conditions  which  have  to  be  fulfilled  if  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  native  peoples  in 
the  colonies  are  to  be  ensured.  Charlotte  Leubuscher 


African  Conversation  Piece.  By  Sylvia  Leith-Ross.  1944.  London:  Hutchinson.  Pp.  132. 

Ulus.  i6t. 

In  her  second  book  about  the  Ibo  of  south-eastern  Nigeria,  Mrs.  Leith-Ross  has  left  the 
primitive  villages  of  the  oil-palm  bush  for  Onitsha,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
trading  centres  in  Nigeria.  Onitsha,  which  stands  on  that  great  trade  highway,  the  Niger, 
is  an  Ibo  town,  but  its  famous  market  draws  Nigerians  from  up  the  river  and  down,  while 
the  regular  ferry  service  here  across  the  Niger  opens  the  town  to  the  influence  of  south¬ 
western  Nigeria.  Ibo  themselves  of  every  kind  and  dialect  gather  here,  while  the  presence  in 
considerable  numbers  of  Northern  Hausa,  Nupe,  and  other  strangers  adds  variety  to  the  scene. 
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African  trade  is  Onitsha’s  life-blood.  The  artificiality  of  recently  created  Port  Harcourt 
is  wanting,  and  so  is  the  influence  of  a  top-heavy  government  structure  as  in  the  Secretariat 
towns.1  The  Protestant  (C.M.S.)  and  Roman  Catholic  Missions  have  been  long  established 
in  the  town  and  each  carries  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans,  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  being  directly  engaged  in  education.  Foreign  influence  therefore  has  played  upon 
the  vigorous,  adaptable  Ibo  here  for  many  years.  Obviously  there  must  be  much  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  native  custom,  and  also  considerable  adaptation  to  new  ways  of  thought  and  life, 
involving  many  adjustments. 

Into  this  town  came  Mrs.  Leith-Ross  seeking  to  understand  its  people’s  way  of  life, 
and  later  to  translate  this  understanding  to  other  Europeans.  The  kaleidoscopic  quality 
of  Onitshan  life  soon  led  her  to  abandon  the  traditional  logical  lines  of  anthropological 
research.  ‘  Would  it  be  possible,  I  wondered,  to  find  some  other  way  of  entering  the  fife 
of  a  strange  race  ?  ...  to  make  the  experiment  of  sitting  still,  asking  no  questions  save  those 
that  would  arise  in  any  normal  conversation,  ascertaining  no  facts,  computing  no  statistics, 
seeking  to  prove  no  argument  or  draw  any  conclusions  ?  ’  A  frican  Conversation  Piece  is  a 
record  of  this  experiment,  and  is  in  fact  composed  of  selections  from  the  daily  journal  kept 
by  the  author  while  in  Onitsha.  It  is  a  fascinating  record.  We  hear  the  clamour  and  discord, 
sense  the  vitality  of  Waterside,  the  trading  part  of  the  town,  we  feel  the  muted  influence 
of  Inland  Town,  secluded  traditional  heart  of  Onitsha,  seat  of  the  Obi.  So  easily  does 
the  journal  flow  that  we  may  forget  that  the  writer  is  no  mere  traveller  with  a  gift  for 
touching  off  the  picturesque,  the  comic,  the  arresting,  but  a  trained  anthropologist  who 
has  already  proved  her  quality  as  a  field  worker  in  African  Women. 

No  European  in  Nigeria  can  be  quite  dissociated  in  the  African  mind  from  the  three  main 
categories  of  Government,  Mission,  and  Trade  (there  are,  of  course,  no  white  setders). 
All  are  under  some  kind  of  suspicion,  for  all  have  come  to  Africa  for  some  definite  purpose. 
Fantastic  motives  (but  rarely  if  ever  altruism)  are  in  addition  provided  for  European  actions 
to  colour  and  distort  the  truth.  Wives,  although  lacking  official  function,  are  closely  finked 
in  the  African  mind  with  their  husbands’  jobs.  Handicapped  therefore  as  she  must  have 
been  by  her  race,  and  by  her  obvious  good  relations  with  the  local  Europeans,  Mrs.  Leith- 
Ross  nevertheless  succeeded,  as  nearly  as  anyone  has  ever  done,  in  convincing  the  more 
experienced  of  her  African  neighbours  that  no  wicked  Government  motive,  no  secret  hope 
of  proselytizing  lay  behind  her  friendly  overtures.  Perhaps  some  hoped  that  she  might  prove 
to  be  a  channel  to  higher  quarters,  but  they  just  couldn’t  help  liking  this  odd  white  woman 
who  chose  to  five  down  among  them  in  noisy  Waterside,  and  later  in  the  silences  of  Inland 
Town.  Her  gifts  of  sympathy,  insight,  and  never  failing  humour  coupled  with  the  astonish¬ 
ing  fact  that  she  never  wanted  to  organize  them  did  something  that  few  Europeans 
achieve.  Delighting  in  so  excellent  a  listener,  the  Onitshan  men,  but  especially  the  women 
(as  she  had  hoped),  opened  the  flood-gates  of  their  conversation.  How  revealing  it  all  is ! 
How  much  there  is  to  talk  about  in  Africa !  Under  the  writer’s  kindly  ironic  pen  these 
people  come  alive  as  men  and  women  to  be  understood,  liked,  laughed  at  as  among  friends, 
taken  account  of  personally — like  children,  often  inarticulate  but  still  possessing  feelings, 
will,  and  rights.  Few  who  work  in  West  Africa  to-day  have  leisure  for  such  detachment. 
The  nature  of  their  work  often  precludes  it.  But  herein  lies  the  value  of  this  record  and 
Mrs.  Leith-Ross  is  the  more  unbiased  from  having  known  intimately  so  many  sides  of 
European  fife  in  Nigeria. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  author’s  visitors  were  too  anglicized,  too  experienced  to 
represent  the  real  Onitshan.  But  Onitsha  has  been  open  to  direct  European  influence  for 
years.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1938,  a  year  later  than  the  date  of  the  journal,  the 

1  The  town  is,  however,  the  administrative  headquarters  of  a  province.  Various  European  firms  are 
also  represented. 
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Onitshans  were  roused  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  rumour  that  Nigeria  was  to 
be  handed  over  to  Germany.  In  a  public  meeting  notable  for  its  dignity,  leading  educated 
Onitshans  made  clear  their  fears.  The  future  of  Nigerian  education,  such  as  it  is,  the  present 
freedom  of  religion,  the  careers  open  under  British  rule,  the  British  recognition  of  African 
ownership  of  the  soil,  were  all  in  jeopardy. 

Mrs.  Leith-Ross  is  not  concerned  to  lay  down  policies,  but  her  kindly  criticisms  of  certain 
established  Government  and  Mission  attitudes  should  be  pondered.  One  must,  however, 
admit  that,  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  place  of  the  native  dance  in  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity,  the  strongest  opposition  to  any  compromise  often  comes  from  the  Africans  them¬ 
selves,  however  sound  or  otherwise  we  may  judge  their  views  to  be. 

No  one  will  question  her  plea  for  reading-matter,  or  will,  on  the  other  hand,  minimize 
the  peculiar  difficulties  in  Iboland  of  choice  of  dialect  (and  orthography) — difficulties 
enhanced  by  local  pride  and  prejudice,  both  African  and  European.  There  is  an  important 
reference  to  the  occasional  misinterpretation  and  even  complete  misunderstanding  by  the 
educated  African  of  English,  the  foreign  language  which  is  for  the  most  part  the  only 
bridge  between  southern  Nigerian  and  European  thought.  While  pleading  for  literature 
Mrs.  Leith-Ross  does  service,  however,  by  quoting  the  experience  of  the  headmistress  of 
a  progressive  C.M.S.  boarding  school.  ‘  The  girls  themselves  laughed  heartily  when  she 
read  them  an  article  speaking  of  “  the  African’s  thirst  for  knowledge  The  book,  in 
fact,  continually  brings  us  back  to  the  African  point  of  view  about  schooling  and  life  in 
general  in  a  way  that  must  arrest  everyone  whose  work  lies  among  Africans. 

One  can  only  feel  that  so  delightful  a  book,  so  packed  with  incident,  domestic  crisis,  and 
moments  of  beauty,  must  give  pleasure  to  every  reader  who  has  the  least  interest  in  Africa. 
If  the  reader  has  found  a  new  enjoyment  in  an  appreciation  of  the  African  point  of  view, 
by  so  much  is  his  sympathy  and  understanding  enlarged  and  the  author’s  aim  achieved. 

E.  B.  Floyer 

Praktiese  Suid-Sotho-Lesse.  By  B.  I.  C.  van  Eeden.  Stellenbosch:  C.  S.  V.  Boekhandel. 

1943.  Pp.  70  (typescript).  7 s.  6d. 

Stamregering  by  die  Tlhaping.  By  F.  J.  Language.  Stellenbosch:  Pro  Ecclesia  Drukkery. 

1943.  Pp.  177.  5-r. 

It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  that  Stellenbosch  University  is  now  coming  to  the  fore  in 
Bantu  Studies,  and  works  in  the  Afrikaans  language  in  this  field  are  very  welcome  indeed. 
The  two  books  here  reviewed,  although  somewhat  amateurish,  show  all  the  promise  of 
a  rising  interest  in  the  subject. 

Mr.  van  Eeden’s  lessons  are  meant  to  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  author’s  Sotho 
grammar.1  There  are  36  lessons,  following  almost  throughout  the  chapters  of  the  grammar. 
Each  lesson  consists  of  vocabulary,  explanatory  notes,  sentences  for  translation  from  Sotho 
into  Afrikaans  and  from  Afrikaans  into  Sotho.  There  is  no  key,  but  a  Sotho- Afrikaans 
vocabulary  of  all  words  used  appears  at  the  back.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  author 
adheres  so  strictly  to  the  parent  book.  Throughout  lessons  I-XVI,  for  example,  while  the 
student  is  learning  all  about  noun  classes  and  concords,  the  only  materials  for  sentence 
building  consist  in  the  present  tense,  the  predicative  of  place  and  possession,  e.g.  ‘  The  deaf 
man  sees  the  rifle  well  ’,  ‘  The  cultivation  is  there  ’,  £  I  have  this  wagon,  he  has  that  one  ’. 
Sotho  has  a  very  complicated  tense  system,  and  the  introduction  of  one  new  tense  each 
lesson  would  have  made  the  sentences  more  alive  besides  preparing  the  student  for  the 
section  on  verbs.  As  it  is,  only  one  lesson  is  devoted  to  indicative  tenses  (XVIII),  one  to 
subjunctive  (XIX),  one  to  potential,  habitual,  and  participial  (XX),  one  to  negative  (XXI), 
and  three  to  the  compound  tenses  (XXIII-XXV).  The  result,  especially  after  such  a  leisurely 
1  Inlei  ding  tot  die  Studie  van  Suid-Sotho:  Stellenbosch  1941. 
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beginning,  tends  towards  mental  indigestion,  the  more  so  as  the  exercises  on  verb  tenses 
cannot  hope  to  cope  with  the  grammatical  material  behind  them.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
many  of  the  sentences,  throughout  the  book,  bear  little  or  no  relation  to  Sotho  life  and  can 
have  little  value  beyond  mechanical  drills.  The  following  are  taken  at  random :  Sera  se-bitsa 
lintja  neng  ?  Sebata  se-ja  sefuba.  Boroko  ba-mohlanka  le-ba-morali  bo-haufi.  Daardie  mensvreter  slaan 
daardie  kalwers  met  hier die  rieme  en  vel.  Hierdie  einste  dwase  en  daardie  held  antwoord  nou  gou.  It 
is  surely  time  that  modern  grammars  got  away  from  ‘  the  daughter  of  the  gardener  \ 

Dr.  Language’s  book  is  the  result  of  persistent  and  enduring  questioning  of  numerous 
Native  Authorities,  supported  by  personal  observation  among  the  Phuduhutswana  section 
of  the  Tlhaping  tribe  of  the  Bechuana.  (The  Batlhaping  and  the  Barolong  are  probably  the 
two  most  important  tribes  of  the  nation.)  Previous  travellers  had  already  commented  on 
the  extraordinary  sense  of  democracy  prevailing  among  these  people  as  a  whole,  and  this 
book  is  an  attempt  to  codify  and  define  it.  In  making  his  approach  from  this  angle  the 
author  runs  up  against  terminological  difficulties.  Bechuana  democracy  is  inherent  in  the 
tribe  and  to  the  tribesman  needs  no  defining.  What  is  an  outsider  to  do  when  the  term  kgosi 
is  used  quite  cheerfully  when  referring  to  (a)  the  paramount  chief,  (b)  a  district  chief,  (c)  a 
purely  local  headman  ?  Or  again,  how  is  one  to  single  out  an  administrative  unity  for  which 
the  Bechuana  have  no  name  at  all  ?  The  layers  of  authority  seem  to  merge  into  one  another 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  the  divisions  seem  to  be  those  of  geographical  convenience  rather 
than  of  definite  status.  But  the  author  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  coined  words 
like  wyk,  distrik,  and  stam  to  cover  such  apparent  administrative  unities  as  he  has  discovered, 
and  kaptein,  familie  hoof,  wykshoof,  distrikshoof,  stamhoof  to  cover  responsible  or  authori¬ 
tative  people  therein,  besides  other  functionaries,  like  tvyksleier,  hoof-indoena  (an  Afrikaans- 
Zulu  hybrid),  openbare  aanklaer,  whose  duties  are  defined  as  discussion  arises.  This  method 
leads  to  a  lot  of  rather  wearisome  repetition,  as  the  functions  and  duties  of  these  various 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  procedure  of  their  installation  (if  any)  or  dismissal  are  almost  identical. 
One  feels  constantly  that  the  author  is  codifying  according  to  a  fixed  plan,  and  filling  in  the 
spaces  by  applying  to  his  informants.  Actually  the  whole  system  is  far  more  informal  than 
a  cursory  glance  at  chapter  and  section  headings  would  suggest. 

Another  difficulty  he  has  constantly  to  face  is  that  presented  by  the  European  authority. 
It  is  true  that  he  tries  several  times  to  show  the  difference  between  olden  and  modern  times, 
but,  in  his  attempt  to  codify  the  Native  system,  he  is  too  apt  to  ignore  that  ultimate  authority 
to  which  even  the  paramount  chief  is  now  subject.  In  a  realistic  survey  of  tribal  rule  this  is 
most  important,  as  the  position  of  the  chief  is  both  strengthened  and  weakened  by  it,  and 
the  conflict  between  the  European  authority  and  the  chief’s  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Bamang- 
wato  chief  Tshekedi)  is  an  important  aspect  of  Bechuana  tribal  rule.  But,  for  all  that,  we  are 
very  grateful  for  the  mass  of  information  Dr.  Language  has  assembled  on  what  is  one  of  the 
most  important  tribes  of  the  Bechuana,  and  the  book  will  stand  as  a  useful  corollary  to 
Professor  Schapera’s  studies  of  the  more  northerly  tribes.  A.  N.  Tucker. 

African  Music.  By  A.  M.  Jones.  Rhodes  Livingstone  Museum  Occasional  Papers,  No.  z. 

pp.  33.  is.  6d. 

The  African’s  approach  to  life  as  a  whole — and  so  to  his  music,  which  forms  a  major 
and  vital  part  of  that  fife — differs  fundamentally  from  the  European’s  approach.  The 
African  seeks  to  know  intuitively,  whereas  the  European  seeks  to  know  scientifically. 
But,  of  course,  the  question  whether  either  of  these  two  distinct  methods  of  approach 
possesses  any  particular  advantages  over  the  other  does  not  arise;  it  cannot  arise,  because 
a  sane  and  healthy  outlook  is  impossible  without  a  judicious  fusion  of  the  two. 

The  art  that  is  based  solely  on  the  intuitive  approach  is  foredoomed  to  ultimate  retro¬ 
gression  and  death,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  intuitive  method  of  approach  does  not  en- 
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courage  analysis,  codification,  and  tabulation,  and  therefore  denies  the  working  experience 
of  any  one  period  to  a  succeeding  period;  it  is  like  the  way  of  the  mystic.  Sufficient  for 
him  that  he  knows :  how  he  knows  is,  to  him,  of  no  actual  interest,  and  is  often  shrouded 
in  mystery.  The  purely  scientific  approach,  on  the  other  hand,  creates  an  art  that  is  far 
too  brittle  to  endure,  and  gives  birth  to  a  mere  skeleton  without  substance,  a  body  without 
life,  form  without  content.  As  far  as  the  intuitive-minded  African  is  concerned,  his  art, 
and  indeed  his  whole  life,  benefits  by  a  judicious  blending  with  a  scientific  mind  of  the 
right  quality  and  sympathy.  African  Music ,  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Jones,  seems  to  supply  an 
example  of  such  a  blending,  and  so  we  welcome  it.  This  admirable  pamphlet  attempts — 
successfully  we  think — to  codify  and  analyse  Bantu  Music,  thereby  enabling  the  African 
musician  himself  to  determine  in  what  direction  his  ‘  intuitive  mind  ’  can  be  applied  most 
profitably  in  the  proper  development  of  his  music.  It  also  supplies  an  answer  to  those  who 
wrongly  confuse  our  refined  African  Rhythm  with  crude  Jazz,  or  regard  African  music 
as  something  which  has  yet  to  be  born. 

To  quote  Mr.  Jones :  ‘  Music  is  one  expression  of  the  aesthetic  sense;  whether  it  be  the 
highest  music  or  the  more  homely  forms  of  folk  music,  if  it  is  true  music,  it  will  be  a  true 
expression  of  that  soul  of  art  within  us  that  clamours  for  expression,  and  so  for  satisfaction. 
In  this,  African  music  certainly  does  not  fail.  While  most  of  us  English  people,  neglecting 
our  own  rich  store  of  fine  folk  music,  find  expression  for  our  aesthetic  sense  in  tunes, 
usually  banal,  imported  from  America,  the  African  has  his  own — his  very  own— folk  music, 
and  plenty  of  it  too.  Wherever  he  finds  rhythmic  acts  in  daily  fife  he  sets  them  to  music. 
The  man  at  his  rock  drill,  the  paddler  in  his  canoe,  the  woman  at  her  pounding,  all  translate 
their  rhythmic  work  to  song.  And  so  the  genius  of  African  music  is  that  it  beautifies  the 
commonplace.  We  Europeans  must  seem  to  the  African  a  drab  and  musically  silent  race. 

‘  In  its  social  functions,  too,  African  music  takes  its  full  place.  Wherever  the  African 
gathers  there  is  music;  and  if  it  be  not  contaminated  with  a  poor  copying  of  Western  tunes, 
the  music  made  by  a  crowd  is  spontaneous,  rhythmic,  pleasant,  in  fact  it  is  music. 

‘  Perhaps  this  account  may  arouse  in  us  a  new  respect  for  the  naive  art  of  the  African 
peoples.  Because  it  is  naive  and  spontaneous,  it  is  honest  music.  We  have  indeed  some 
cause  for  jealousy.  For  while  African  music  is  part  of  the  people’s  very  life,  European 
music  cannot  now  claim  that  enviable  distinction.  We  do  well  to  esteem — nay  even  to 
envy — so  rich  a  treasure  house.’ 

This  is  the  sort  of  healthy  fusion  between  the  naturally  scientific  mind  of  the  European, 
and  the  naturally  intuitive  mind  of  the  African,  which  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  every  sphere 
where  there  is  contact  between  the  two  races. 

The  European  gains  by  the — to  him — fresh  material  he  unearths,  which  cannot  but  widen 
and  broaden  his  own  mind,  while  the  African  gains  by  the  mental  processes  such  contact 
and  fusion  induces,  and  if,  at  the  same  time  as  he  is  acquiring  something  of  the  scientific 
turn  of  mind,  he  treasures  and  preserves  his  naturally  intuitive  qualities,  he  can  confidently 
proceed  to  develop  rapidly,  and  so  heighten  the  quality  of  whatever  he  contributes  to  the 
great  common  storehouse  of  a  world  brotherhood  of  free  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Jones’  pamphlet  merits  extensive  circulation.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lack  of  space 
prevented  the  insertion  of  many  more  examples  and  illustrations.  It  seems  obvious  to 
us  that,  as  he  so  rightly  puts  it,  ‘  in  the  interests  both  of  the  study  of  Bantu  music  and  of 
posterity,  the  complete  set  of  examples  together  with  their  tunes  (and  clapping)  in  the 
possession  of  the  author  ought  to  be  printed  in  extenso  ’.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  be 
possible  at  no  late  date. 

African  music  can  only  be  properly  handled  by  the  African-born-and-bred  who  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  land  of  his  birth.  But  his  ability  to  do  so  will  be  enormously 
increased  by  such  pamphlets  as  this.  Fela  Sowande 
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Medicine,  Magic  and  Sorcery  among  the  Southern  Sotho.  By  E.  H.  Ashton,  (University  of  Cape 

Town;  Communications  from  the  School  of  African  Studies,  n.s.,  Nr.  io,  Dec.  1943)* 

Pp.  33.  Price  2J-. 

This  short  monograph  sketches  in  brief  outline  the  main  facts  concerning  medicine,  magic, 
and  sorcery  among  the  Southern  Sotho  (Basuto)  as  we  find  them  to-day. 

The  author  begins  by  dealing  with  the  important  role  played  by  the  doctor  or  herbalist, 
who  both  diagnoses  diseases  and  cures  them.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  so-called  ‘  diviners  ’ 
who  differ  in  their  powers  and  methods  of  work.  One  class  throws  the  bones,  interpreting 
the  position  in  which  they  fall  when  tossed;  another  class  exercises  clairvoyance;  and  a  third 
combines  general  divination  with  medical  knowledge;  the  power  possessed  by  this  last 
group  is  derived  from  a  peculiar  mental  condition  in  which  the  subject  falls  into  trances  and 
is  apparently  possessed  by  spirit  entities. 

The  next  class  to  be  described  are  the  sorcerers  who  are  closely  connected  with  rites  and 
actions  which  in  Europe  are  associated  with  so-called  ‘  black  magic  ’,  and  in  which  magical 
powers  are  used  for  evil  rather  than  good.  In  a  different  category,  however,  from  the 
sorcerers,  are  the  ‘  witches  ’  who,  like  their  counterparts  in  Europe,  are  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  flight  and  to  possess  ‘  familiars  ’  in  the  shape  of  small  creatures  such  as 
monkeys  and  homunculi. 

Having  dealt  with  the  different  exponents  of  the  magic  arts,  the  author  proceeds  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  psychological  background,  and  to  analyse  the  mental  state  of  the  educated  Sotho 
when  confronted  with  European  scepticism  and  his  own  increased  understanding  of  natural 
processes.  It  is  here  that  the  author  might  have  made  more  use  of  the  available  material. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  educated  African  is  beginning  to  understand  that  the  European  has 
not,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  lost  touch  with  the  £  supernatural  ’,  although  his  approach 
to  it  is  different,  since  the  elements  composing  it  are  different.  Moreover,  the  European, 
unlike  the  more  logical  African,  finds  himself  forced  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
can  only  be  properly  regarded  as  in  a  sense  dissociated:  one  part  of  his  mind  looks  at  nature 
with  the  eye  of  science,  while  the  other  tends  towards  superstition.  Thus  the  Sotho,  when 
confronted  by  such  practices  as  praying  for  rain,  and  the  use  of  holy  water  or  sacred  medal¬ 
lions,  prefers  his  own  well-tried  methods  and  thus  his  conversion  is  difficult.  The  more  edu¬ 
cated  are  naturally  prone  to  discard  both,  thereby  losing  the  moral  teaching  of  the  old  beliefs 
and  not  acquiring  anything  from  the  new.  Indeed,  from  what  the  author  tells  us,  the  Sotho 
are  gradually  losing  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the  old  rites ;  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  of  the  reactions  of  the  more  sceptical  if  they  realized  that,  apart  altogether  from  religion 
there  are  in  Europe  thousands  of  educated  white  people  whose  belief  in  diviners,  sorcerers, 
and  clairvoyants  is  just  as  firm  as  that  of  their  own  simpler  compatriots  and  who,  like  them, 
are  willing  to  have  their  daily  lives  influenced  by  messages  from  the  spirits  or  by  visions  on 
a  polished  surface.  As  the  author  points  out,  it  is  already  apparent  that,  knowing  as  they  do 
many  of  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  white  man,  some  Sotho  suspect  that  the  opposition 
to  Sotho  magic  is  designed  to  break  up  tribal  customs  and  so  weaken  the  whole  structure 
of  their  society.  It  seems  likely  that  this  feeling  will  probably  increase,  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Sotho  regard  for  white  achievements  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  blunted 
when  they  discover  that  white  men,  although  professing  to  believe  in  certain  magical  pro¬ 
cesses  and  preferring  rites  associated  with  the  same,  nevertheless  behave  in  fact  as  if  such 
ceremonies  had  no  practical  effect.  In  face  of  this  fact  he  cannot  be  blamed  if  he  regards  the 
white  man  as  insincere  and  animated  by  ulterior  motives,  and  the  author  of  this  book  is  to 
be  praised  for  having  so  skilfully  drawn  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  has 
up  to  the  present  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 


E.  J.  Dingwall 
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Bophelo  ba  Moretia  Nathanael  Griffith  Cerotholi.  By  F.  Laydevant,  O.M.I.  Mazenod, 

Basutoland,  1943.  118  pp. 

Father  Laydevant’s  life  of  Griffith  constitutes  a  welcome  addition  to  the  slender  bulk 
of  non-fictional  secular  literature  in  Southern  Sotho.  Griffith  was  born  in  1871,  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  famous  great-grandfather,  Moshoeshoe;  he  first  began  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  country  in  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  a  sub-district  under  his  father  Lerotholi;  he  succeeded  his  brother  Letsie  II  as  paramount 
chief  in  1913;  and  he  died  in  1939,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  world  war. 
The  sixty-eight  years  of  his  fife,  and  more  particularly  the  forty-four  years  of  his  activity 
at  or  near  the  head  of  his  people,  took  their  course  in  stirring  times  for  Basutoland  and  for 
South  Africa.  An  account  of  that  life,  therefore,  from  whatever  angle  it  is  written,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  anyone  interested  in  the  Southern  Sotho  people  and  in  their 
evolution  as  one  of  the  components  making  up  the  mosaic  of  the  South  African  scene. 

Though  the  times  which  formed  the  background  of  Griffith’s  life  were  stirring,  that  life 
itself  was,  for  one  in  his  high  position  among  his  people,  of  an  even  tenor,  especially  when 
compared  to  the  concatenations  of  strenuous  events  which  made  up  the  lives  of  rulers 
such  as  Shaka  or  Mzilikazi.  Again,  though  Griffith  was — at  least  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity — in  essentials  a  good  man,  his  character  was  not  of  the  calibre  of  those  of, 
for  instance,  Moshoeshoe  or  Kgama.  His  biography  therefore  cannot  have  the  absorbing 
interest  attaching  to  that  of  those  whose  actions,  for  good  or  evil,  were  cast  in  a  greater 
mould. 

Father  Laydevant’s  work  is,  accordingly,  an  unpretentious  chronicle,  annalistic  rather 
than  historical,  anecdotal  rather  than  biographical.  During  his  long  ministry  among  the 
Southern  Sotho  the  author  had  many  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  obtaining  inside  views 
of  the  public  actions  of  Griffith  the  paramount  chief,  but  also  of  acquiring  intimate  glimpses 
of  the  personality  of  Griffith  the  man ;  and  he  has  supplemented  his  own  observations  and 
interpretations  from  various  sources,  African  and  European,  private  and  public,  published 
and  unpublished,  non-official  as  well  as  official.  The  book  is  accordingly  full  of  useful 
facts,  many  of  them  little  known  or  hardly  known  at  all  outside  the  circles  immediately 
in  contact  with  Griffith.  It  is  the  first  study  devoted  to  its  subject,  and  future  workers  who 
may  need  to  know  about  Griffith,  his  life  and  times,  will  find  in  it  much  meat.  The  Sotho 
and  all  their  friends  will  be  grateful  to  Father  Laydevant  and  to  the  Mazenod  Press  for 
bringing  out  the  book  in  these  difficult  times.  G.  P.  Lestrade. 

Catalogue  of  Bantu,  Khoisan  and  Malagasy  in  the  Strange  Collection  of  Africana.  Edited  by  Anna 

H.  Smith.  Johannesburg  Public  Library.  1942.  Pp.  232  (typescript). 

The  African  language  section  of  the  Strange  Collection  is  an  impressive  one  of  1,671 
items,  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  which  is  devoted  to  Bantu.  There  are  some  44  items  of 
general  interest  and  85  items  covering  Khoisan  and  Malagasy.  Other  non-Bantu  African 
languages  are  in  the  main  not  represented.  The  collection  comprises  all  the  principal 
grammars  and  dictionaries  of  108  languages,  and  numerous  vernacular  publications. 
Such  non-linguistic  material  as  appears  consists  in  well-known  travel  or  ethnographical 
works,  with,  however,  special  reference  to  sections  or  remarks  on  language  therein.  Gaps 
seem  to  be  very  few,  though  one  misses  the  works  of  Lichtenstein  and  Moffat,  and  is  indeed 
surprised  that  Lord  Hailey’s  African  Survey  is  not  included. 

As  for  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  following  remarks  from  the  preface  may  be 
quoted :  ‘  The  entries  are  arranged  according  to  language  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
place  the  languages  in  an  order  which  will  bring  together  those  most  closely  related.  .  .  . 
Under  each  language,  except  where  there  are  only  a  few  items,  the  entries  are  divided  into 
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three  large  groups,  viz.  Language,  Pure  Literature  and  Subject  Literature.  ...  In  addition 
to  bibliographical  details,  translations  of  titles  are  given  ...  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  entry.’ 
This  last  is  a  great  help. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  languages,  authors,  translators  and  editors,  and  titles,  makes  refer¬ 
ence  within  the  catalogue  very  easy,  once  its  conventions  are  mastered.  A.  N.  Tucker 
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African  Affairs  (Journal  of  the  Royal 
African  Society — new  title). 

Afr.  St. 

African  Studies. 

Am.  Anth. 

American  Anthropologist. 

BJIDCC 

Bulletin  des  Juridictions  Indigenes  et 
du  Droit  Coutumier  Congolais. 

CC 

Crown  Colonist. 

EAAJ 

East  African  Agricultural  Journal. 

ILR 

International  Labour  Review. 
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